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CHAPTER L 



THE SILVER CHRISTENING MUG. 



LTHOUGH I restrained my feelings 



during the time I was in Alice's house, 
I felt bitterly the loss she had sustained. 
Nay, more — possibly I might have reasoned 
with myself that some day it might be my 
own lot, and I readily imagined how keenly 
a shock of the kind would be felt by me. 
Of course it would have been little better 
than mockery to have presented Alice with 
the silver mug. However kind my inten- 
tions, the gift would have been a cruel one, 
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2 CLABA LEVESQUE. 

perpetually reminding her of the dear 
little one she had lost. What to do with 
the mug at first somewhat puzzled me, but 
my mother suggested that it should be ex- 
changed at the jeweller's from whom we 
bought it, for some other present more suit- 
able for Alice. At first I assented, but on 
consideration determined to keep it as a 
memento of my little godchild. Fearing, 
however, that possibly Alice, when she 
visited us, might become aware of the fact, 
I had the name erased, so that it would not 
lead any of the servants to know for what 
purpose it had been purchased. I after- 
wards bought some suitable present for Alice, 
but what it was I do not now remember. 

Four of the five months since the visit of 
the attach^, announcing that M. de Vemieul 
had been obliged to proceed with his regi- 
ment to Africa, had now passed. The passive 
resignation under which I had at first re- 
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mained now began gradually to leave me, 
and a happy excitement supplied its place. 
Since the attache's visit above alluded to, he 
had paid us one other ; and that, though 
with a similar excuse to the former, was 
really to inform me that my lover was well, 
and looking forward with pleasure to tlie 
expiration of the year when he should re- 
turn to Europe. On this second visit of the 
attach^ Edmond fortunately did not see hiip, 
he being from home at the time — a circum- 
stance which afforded me great satisfaction, 
as, from his frequent conversations on mili- 
tary matters, I knew his love for a soldier's 
life had in no way diminished. Moreover, 
when Edmond returned home and heard of 
the attache's visit, he expressed great regret 
at having missed seeing him, as he much 
wanted to have some further conversation 
with him about a soldier's life in Africa. 
The last month of my probation was now 

B 2 
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ended, and being under the firm conviction 
that M. de Vemieul would return to Eng- 
land as soon as possible after the year had 
passed, and knowing the importance of a 
first impression, I already began to study 
what dress I should wear when I first met 
him after his arrival. I do not think I had 
ever given so much attention to any article 
of costume in my life as I did to the pat- 
tern and make of that morning-dress — for I 
felt certain M. de Vemieul would pay a 
morning visit the first time he came. From 
a child, my mother had inculcated that 
every young lady ought to be taught the 
use of her needle, as, if necessary, she 
could make her own dresses, and if her 
circumstances were such as to render that 
unnecessary, she would still be possessed of 
a feminine accomplishment the more. 
Thanks to my mother's instructions, I was 
a good needlewoman, and up to this time 
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had always made my own morning dresses ; 
but the one I was to appear in when M. de 
Vernieul paid us his first visit, after his return 
from abroad, I determined should be made 
by the same milliner who had made the 
dresses for the two balls I went to at the 
French Embassy. The order was given, 
and on the morning of the day named the 
dressmaker called to try on my dress. She 
was sent up to my bedroom, where I soon 
joined her. As she drew from the box the 
yet unfinished dress, I could perceive she 
had designed it in very excellent taste, and 
I complimented her on her handiwork. 

We now proceeded to fit on the dress, 
and the body had already begun to assume 
a semi-metallic appearance, from the number 
of pins she had put in it, when a knock was 
heard at my bed-room door. 

" Who is there ?" I inquired. 

" Oh ! if you please, miss, a French gen- 
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tleman has called, and he is in the drawing- 
room with your papa and mamma. They 
told me to tell you." 

I immediately recognised the foreign gen- 
tleman as the attach^, and knowing that he 
had called with some news about M. de 
Vemieul, I told the milliner I must leave 
her for a moment, and go downstairs, but 
that I would return in a very short time. I 
said this with such vivacity that the poor 
little dressmaker became so utterly aghast 
it was a mercy she did not swallow some of 
the pins of which, at the moment, her mouth 
was full. Taking off my pin-bespangled 
body with so much haste as to endanger its 
integrity, I hastily put on the dress I had 
been wearing, and after glancing at the 
mirror to see that all was right, I descend- 
ed to the drawing-room. 

On opening the door, judge of my amaze- 
ment in finding it was not the attach^ who 
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had called, but M. de Vemieul himseSl I 
was so struck with astonishment that for 
some moments I stood still, without either 
advancing or retreating. Fortunately, at 
first no one saw me, so interested were my 
father and mother in their conversation with 
him. The next moment, however, my 
father turned round, and misinterpreting 
the expression of my countenance, said to 
me : — 

" Do you not remember M. de Vemieul, 
my dear ? He visited us two or three times 
last year, and has written to me several 
letters since." 

Seeing the necessity of placing a restraint 
on my feelings, I smiled somewhat artificial- 
ly, and advancing towards M. de Vernieul, 
offered my hand. Although he received it 
in the gentle manner in which a well-bred 
Frenchman receives a compliment of the 
kind offered him by a lady, there was an em- 
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phatic pressure with his fingers which told 
me, more s^nificantly perhaps than words 
could have done, how dear I was to him. 
We now sat down, and I began rapidly to 
recover my self-possession, attempting to 
behave to M. de Vernieul as I would to any 
other gentkman with whom .1 was ac- 
quainted, and who was on a visit to my 
parents. 

Do you think M. de Vernieul much alter- 
ed since we last saw him ?" said my father to 
my mother. 

" Very little indeed," replied my mother. 
" He appears in better health, and somewhat 
tanned by the sun ; otherwise I do not notice 
any difference." 

I did, although I said nothing. Hand- 
some as he had appeared to me before he 
left England, he was more so now — at least, 
in my eyes. Formerly, perhaps to the fas- 
tidious eye there might have been somewhat 
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too much of the petit niattre about hun, for 
his dress was not only in good taste, but he 
appeared particular about it in the extreme 
— a failing, perhaps, but little objected to by 
young ladies in their admirers. He had now, 
though dressed in good taste, less of the 
dandy about him, and more of the soldier. 
In person, too, he seemed more athletic, 
with more of the warrior about him ; and 
although the sun of Africa had certainly 
bronzed his complexion, it had but served 
to set off the better a beautiful set of teeth. 
If ever girl was proud of the appearance of 
her admirer, I had reason to be so at that 
moment. 

My father now asked him some questions 
about the Baron de Vernieul, his father, and 
whether he was fully satisfied with the infor- 
mation which had been obtained for him re- 
specting the branch of his family which had 
emigrated to England. M. de Vernieul re- 
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plied that his father was not only fully satis- 
fied, but desired to express his gratitude for 
the great trouble my father had taken. 
They continued conversing on the subject a 
short time longer, when my father inquired 
whether the Baron was on his estates in 
Normandy, or in Paris, at the present time. 
To all these questions M. de Vernieul gave 
clear but somewhat short answers ; and at 
length, seeing my father persevered in con- 
tinuing the conversation, he admitted that 
on his return from Africa he had seen but 
little of the Baron. He had, he said, paid 
him a visit in Normandy, and found his 
father had the same day started for Paris. 
He had followed him there, but his father 
was leaving again the next day, so that they 
had been very little time together. He knew, 
therefore, scarcely anything about the Baron's 
movements, although he expected to hear 
from him shortly on a subject of importance. 
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I must say for a moment I felt consider- 
able uneasiness ; but the next, the glance M. 
de Vernieul gave me completely re-assured 
me. My brother Edmond now joined us, 
and I was delighted to notice the frank and 
cordial manner he used when addressing M. 
de Vernieul. There was not about it that 
appearance of affectation which he had used 
when in his company the last time they met, 
and Edmond's behaviour on the present oc- 
casion gave me great satisfaction, as from it 
I augured that a good understanding would 
exist between them for the future. 

In a short time the conversation turned 
on Algiers, and military matters in general, 
M. de Vernieul, nothing loth, replying with 
great readiness to all Edmond's questions ; 
and these were certainly not few in number 
— in fact, Edmond and M. de Vernieul had 
almost the whole of the conversation to them- 
selves, for my father and mother, to whom 
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the subject was not particularly palatable, 
sat silently by, though attentively listen- 
ing to all that was said. It is more than 
probable that M. de Vernieul's conversation 
was rather intended for me than for my 
brother ; and if Edmond listened to it with 
avidity, his eagerness was trifling in com- 
parison with my own. He went through 
with more or less minuteness all subjects 
connected with tent life in the desert — all of 
which would possibly be totally uninterest- 
ing to the reader, however much at that 
moment they interested me. He spoke of 
the Arabs and their mode of life, mention- 
ing tl^e Arab women in terms of great dis- 
paragement. Edmond then again brought 
forward military matters, evidently to the 
disapprobation of my mother, who attempt- 
ed to divert the conversation to some other 
subject. She asked M. de Vernieul how he 
contrived to amuse himself in the desert, 
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as she feared he must have led a very dull 
life there. 

" I should have done so, certainly," he 
replied, ** had it not been for an occupation 
I took up, and in which I found very great 
pleasure." 

" And what was that ?" asked my mother. 
Learning the English language." 

" Indeed I" said my father with surprise ; 
" how did you find a master ?" 

" We had an English soldier in our regi- 
ment—a man of some education — so I sent 
to Algiers for some books, and made him 
teach me. On the occasion of my last visit 
I found the inconvenience of not being able 
to speak the language, and I determined to 
learn it as soon as I could." 

" Do you intend remaining long in Eng- 
land ?" inquired my father. 

" I hope to be able to do so," replied M. 
de Vemieul, glancing at me at the time with 
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the rapidity of lightning. ** It entirely de- 
pends on tlie success of an object I have in 
hand. l£ I succeed, I may remain a long 
time." 

M. de Vernieul soon after rose to take his 
leave, my father sajring, as he did so, We 
shall always be glad to see you, M. de Ver- 
nieul, when you have no better occupation, 
or when you want a lesson in English. On 
your future visits I think I must prohibit the 
use of the French language." 

M. de Vernieul warmly thanked my father 
for the invitation, and then left us. 
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CHAPTER IL 



A MOMENTOUS AFFAIE. 

lOR some time after the departure of M. 



J- de Vernieul, we sat together talking 
over his visit. Then my father and Edmond 
returned to the counting-house, and the 
thought occurred to me that the dressmaker, 
during the whole of the visit, and the half 
hour which followed it, had remained in my 
bedroom. To say the truth, she had all the 
time been as totally absent from my mind as 
if she had never existed. 

I now rushed up-stairs, and entering the 
bedroom, overwhelmed her with excuses for 
my absence ; and in a short time completely 
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succeeded in soothing her ill-feeling, for I 
had no difficulty in judging, from the expres- 
sion of her countenance, that she had been 
by no means pleased with the length of time 
she had remained idle. We now hurriedly 
went through the formality of trying on the 
dress, and as I was by no means so fastidious 
about the fit as I had been before M. de Ver- 
nieul's visit, not nearly so many pins were 
used, and the operation was rapidly gone 
through. 

I remained alone in my room, after the 
milliner had left me, some hours. I believe 
at the moment I must have been the happi* 
est girl in the world. The long, long twelve 
months that I had gone through now ap- 
peared to me no longer than a week, so 
completely had the sombre sorrows and 
anxieties I had so keenly felt vanished in 
the light of the satisfaction I was now enjoy- 
ing. When we met at dinner that day M. 
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de Vemieul was the chief topic of conver- 
sation. My father spoke of him in terms of 
high commendation ; ray mother mentioned 
him as a most agreeable, gentlemanly man ; 
while Edmond was enthusiastic in his praise. 
I said very little, but thought the more. 

At night, when again in the solitude of 
my room, I began to think more coolly over 
the adventures of the day. M. de Ver- 
nieuVs evident unwillingness to speak of 
his interview with his father was the only 
subject which in any way alarmed me. With- 
out any reliable data to go upon, the idea 
struck me that M. de Vernieul had asked 
the Baron's consent to his marriage with me, 
and that the application had been refused. 
Well, though " fathers," upon high authority, 
are said to " have flinty hearts," I did not 
believe no tears could melt mine. Possibly, 
quorting from the same author, my wish 
was father to the thought." But, after all, I 

5 VOL. II. c 
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had some reason to go upocu I knew per- 
pectly well that one tear of mine would soften 
my father's heart, and how could I doubt 
that a father could oppose his son — and such 
a son as my lover — in an object so dear to 
his happiness ? No, admitting even that the 
Baron had refused, greater obstacles than 
that were to be got over in this world, and I 
had no fear of the result. 

I will not exhaust the reader's patience by 
giving a description of the manner in which 
the next day was passed. SuflSce it to say, 
I was during the whole time expecting 
either to see M. de Vernieul or to hear from 
him, but no intelligence reached us. The 
following day I remained indoors till two 
o'clock, when my mother, noticing the anxie- 
ty expressed on my countenance, insisted on 
my taking a walk with her. We were absent 
about a couple of hours, and when we *re- 
turned my mother inquired of the servant 
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if anyone had called while we were from 
home. 

" Yes, ma'am, the French gentleman, and 
he asked to see master." 
Is he here now ?" 

No, ma'am, he's been gone about a 
quarter of an hour." 

My mother went into her room, and after 
1 had taken off my bonnet and shawl I de- 
scended to the drawing-room, where I sat 
down in no very amiable mood. 

I had hardly been there a few minutes 
before my brother Edmond opened the 
door, and closing it softly after him, said to 
me: 

" I say, Clara, what's going on now ?" 
Nothing, Edmond, that I know of," I 
replied. 

" Oh, come, I know there's some mystery, 
so you may as well tell me what it is, for I 
will find it out." 

c 2 
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" I assure you," I said, " I do not know 
of any mystery. What do you allude 
to?" 

Well," he said, "M. de Vernieul has been 
here to-day, and he asked to see my father. 
I was out at the moment, but as soon as I 
came home I was told the French gentleman 
was in the drawing-room with my father. I 
immediately went up to see him, and there I 
found him and my father alone. I was on 
the point of speaking, when my father said, 
' We are engaged on business, and you can 
come in later.' Of course, after this uncivil 
reception, I would not stay; so, after shaking 
hands with M. de Vernieul, I left the room, 
and did not return to it again, as at my age 
I don't like to be spoken to as if I were a 
boy. After M. de Vernieul had gone, my 
father came into the counting-house, looking 
as important as a hen. with one chick. He 
said nothing to me, but I could easily see he 
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had got soinetbiDg in his mind that interest- 
ed him vastly. Now, Clara, I want you to 
find out what it is." 

Although I had a very strong suspicion of 
what was the subject of M. de Vernieul's in- 
terview with my father, I pretended pro- 
found ignorance. 

Edmond looked at me for a moment and 
said, " Now, pray don't play the hypocrite, 
Clara ; I am sure you know perfectly well. 
At any rate, if you don't, I more than suspect 
it's about you he was talking to my father.** 

" Nonsense, Edmond !" I said, putting on 
an appearance of anger. "How can you 
talk in that way? If you do so again, I shall 
leave the room." 

" Leave as soon as you please, my dear — 
or rather I will save you the trouble, " 
said Edmond. " You are a very nice girl 
when you are in a good humour, but I 
have sulks enough to put up with in others, 
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without having yours to add to them. " 

I was not sorry at Edmond's leaving me, 
although, from what he had said, a good deal 
of the annoyance I felt at being absent when 
M. de Vernieul called no longer existed. I 
now began to feel certain Edmond was right, 
and that I had been the subject of the con- 
versation which had taken place between M. 
de Vernieul and my father. If so, I should 
soon know the whole, and in the meantime 
must summon up a little patience, and all 
doubt would be removed. My father, how- 
ever, mentioned not one word at dinner that 
day respecting M. de Vernieuls visit, though 
it was easy to perceive his thoughts were 
deeply occupied upon some subject. He ap- 
peared to eat his food mechanically, and it is 
very possible that, after he had risen from 
the table, he would have been unable to say 
of what he had partaken, had the question 
been asked him. 
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Being somewhat vexed at my fathers 
silence, I could only hope for better fortune 
later in the evening. Nor was I disappoint- 
ed. After tea, when we were assembled 
together, my father, first closing the door, 
said to my mother, with great gravity in his 
tone, combined with a certain treiuulousness 
in his voice — 

" I have a very important communication 
to make to you, my dear. M. de Vernieul 
called on me to-day, and asked for a private 
interview. He then told me that from the 
first time he had seen Clara he had become 
enamoured of her, and each time he saw her 
afterwards his affection had increased. He 
mentioned nothing of the subject then, as he 
was ordered to join his regiment, but that 
he had resolved, as soon as his term of ser- 
vice was over, to return to England, and 
formally to propose for her hand. I told 
him before going further I must have a dis- » 
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tinct and candid answer to all the questions 
I wished to put to hira ; and he told me 
every inquiry I might make should be re- 
plied to with perfect truthfulness. My first 
question was whether, in case Clara con- 
sented to allow hira to pay his addresses 
to her, and I did not object, it was his 
intention to reside in England, as I would 
not allow my dear daughter to reside abroad. 
He assured me his wish was to live in Eng- 
land, and that was one reason for his learn- 
ing the English language. I next asked him 
what his means were for maintaining a wife, 
as, although Clara would certainly not be a 
penniless bride, I expected her husband 
would have sufficient of his own. This he 
answered in a candid, straightforward man- 
ner, saying that he had some hundreds a 
year of his own, independent of his father, 
who could, if he pleased, make him a hand- 
some allowance, as he was very rich. He ad- 
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raitted the income he possessed was not suffi- 
cient to maintain Clara in as much comfort 
as he desired, but that he intended seeking 
some other occupation in England, by which 
he might increase it. I then inquired whe- 
ther he had spoken to his father on the 
subject, as I would never allow my 
daughter to marry him unless he had his 
father's full consent. He candidly told 
me he had spoken to the Baron, who 
did not entertain the matter as he wished — 
in fact, his father wanted him to marry a 
young lady of fortune in France. This, he 
pledged his word to the Baron, he never 
would do, and they parted in some anger. 
M. de Vernieul told me that his father, 
though warm-tempered, was very placable, 
and that he felt assured if I wrote to him 
and asked whether he would join his con- 
sent with mine, I should be sure to receive 
a reply in the affirmative. And thus, my 
dear, the matter stands." 
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My father then, turning towards ine, con- 
tinued — 

" I told M. de Vernieul, my dear Clara, 
that I should question you on the subject, 
aud if I found you had no objection to his 
paying his addresses to you, I would give 
my consent, subject to his receiving his 
father s. In the meantime, till I receive the 
Baron's reply, which may possibly be delay- 
ed some days, as his son does not exactly 
know where he is, I told M. de Vernieul I 
had no objection to his visiting at the house 
as a friend, but nothing more. He quite 
agreed to these terms ; so now, Clara, I must 
ask what you think of his proposal ?" 

What reply I made my father I do not 
know. I very much suspect I looked a very 
great simpleton. But however ignorant I 
may be of the words I used, they certainly 
were not a refusal. 

Very well, then, my dear," said my fa- 
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ther, " I shall now write to the Baron, and 
I trust to your honour, Clara, that M. de 
Vernieul is received here only as a friend 
for the present, though he may come when 
he pleases. And I am sure," he continued, 
addressing more particularly my mother and 
Edmond, " you will both behave to him as 
a welcome acquaintance, and not speak to 
him one word on the subject till I give you 
permission, and that will not be before I re- 
ceive the Baron's answer to my letter." 

They both made the required promise, in 
which I also joined, though with the mental 
reservation that I would carry it out in its 
integrity — as well as I could. 
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CHAPTER III. 

COURTSHIP. 

rpHE next morning, my father wrote two 
letters — one addressed to the Baron 
de Vernieul at his seat in Normandy, with 
directions that it was to be forwarded to him, 
in case he were not there ; the other to M. 

de Vernieul, Street, St. James's. My 

father, in writing to the Baron, merely 
mentioned the offer his son had made for 
ray hand, and that, although he personally 
felt much flattered by the proposition, he 
declined entertaining it till he had received 
his coi^sent to the match. In the letter to 
M. de Vernieul, my father told him that he 
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had consulted his daughter on the question, 
and understood from her that, without giving 
aiiy definite reply, she felt flattered by the 
compliment he had paid her. He should, 
in consequence, be most happy to see him, 
whenever he thought fit to visit them, but 
under the perfect understanding that he was 
not to consider the ofier he had made ac- 
cepted until the Baron had replied to the 
letter asking for his consent, which he had 
dispatched that morning. 

My father, having told me the subject of 
these two letters, then said, 

" And now, my dear Clara, I hardly know 
whether the course I have adopted is a right 
one. I have, however, such a high opinion 
of your discretion and right-principled duty 
as a daughter, that I have allowed M. de 
Vernieul to visit here as a friend, till the re- 
ceipt of his father 8 reply to my letter. I 
therefore ask you to give me your word, 
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which I ara sure, my dear child, you will 
keep, that you will do as I wish till the 
Baron's consent to your union is obtained ; in 
which case you shall have mine, provided no- 
thing arises to induce me to alter my opinion, 
and that I should not do without grave 
reason — should you think this marriage will 
contribute to your happiness. At the same 
time, my consent is subject to the following 
conditions : that M. de Vernieul resides per- 
manently in England, and that he adopts an 
honourable occupation. The former of these 
I make for my own happiness, for I believe it 
would break my heart if there were any 
probability of your residing far away from 
me ; the latter I make for your own welfare, 
as nothing conduces more to unhappiness in 
wedded life than idleness on the part of a 
husband. And now, my dear child, having 
named these conditions, will you consent to 
submit to them ?" 
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I need not say I willingly repeated the 
promise I had made, mentioned in the last 
chapter. 

As it was not before the afternoon that 
the two letters were dispatched, I had no 
reason to expect a visit from M. de Vernieul 
till the morrow, and then I felt fully per- 
suaded he would arrive at as early an hour 
as the rules of good breeding would permit. 
With this consideration, I that morning paid 
more attention than usual to my toilet, and 
about noon entered the drawing-room, there 
to await my lover's arrival. Although not 
a word had passed between my mother and 
me on the subject, I felt convinced I should 
have the satisfaction of meeting him alone. 
Nor was I disappointed ; before one o'clock 
M. de Vernieul was announced. Previous 
to his entering the room, my father s injunc- 
tion to receive him as a friend was fresh on 
my memory. The moment he entered — 
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and I can conscientiously say but for a 
moment — it vanished, and he clasped me in 
his arms. 

Having released me, he said, 
Oh ! you cannot imagine how grateful I 
am to you for your kindness. Indeed, I am 
most thankful ; and by way of proving my 
gratitude, every thought of my life shall be 
employed for your happiness." 

" But you must understand," I said, again 
mistress of my self-possession, " I can only 
receive you under the conditions named by 
my father — that, unless the Baron gives his 
consent, our engagement must be broken 
off." 

"Oh!" he said, "you have not, I am 
sure, the heart to be so cruel I" 

" You misjudge me, if you think the con- 
trary," I replied. " On that point I am deter- 
mined, and nothing shall make me swerve." 

" And in the end, dearest, I have nothing 
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to fear. My only fear is that it possi- 
bly may delay our union too long for 
my happiness. As I told M. Levesque 
when I was here the last time, my father 
wished me to marry a young lady when I 
was in France, and that I resolutely refused 
to do. He was much offended at what he 
termed my obstinacy, and it is possible, in 
his first reply, he may refuse his consent. 
But my father, though capricious, passionate, 
and changeable, I fully believe has my hap- 
piness at heart, and, sooner or later, I am 
persuaded we shall receive his consent. 
Let me implore you, from the good feeling 
you bear me, to influence your father not to 
forbid me the house, even if the Baron a 
answer should be unfavourable. You will 
promise me that, will you not?' 

" I will promise you," I replied, " under 
the condition that you do not tempt me to 
break my word given to my father." 
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"Solemnly I make that promise," he 
said. 

I will not detail the conversation which 
afterwards followed, although not one word 
was uttered of which either of us would 
have been ashamed, had it been made 
publia 

We continued conversing together for 
possibly ten minutes longer, and never in 
my life had time passed more happily with 
me. I was not only proud of my lover, 
but proud of myself I felt I had perform- 
ed my duty to him in a strictly honourable 
and conscientious manner. I could lay my 
hand upon my heart, and say that not one 
word, one thought, or one action in my life 
had been in the slightest manner derogatory 
to his love. I had gone further, and to 
avoid even the semblance of thinking of 
others, had scrupulously abstained from every 
party of pleasure, and even from the inno- 
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cent society so much loved by a girl of uiy 
age. From M. de Vernieurs manner of 
addressing me, I am fully persuaded he ad- 
mired ray conscientiously honourable con- 
duct, and thanked me in his heart for it. 

I now heard my mother's step ascending 
the stairs, and I felt grateful to her at the 
moment for the consideration she had shown 
us, though I suppose, in cases of the kind, 
it was no more than the usual habit of so- 
ciety. She received M. de Vernieul with 
great frankness and kindness of manner, 
and cordially told him she would always be 
pleased to see him whenever he liked to 
come. Edmond also came in, and soon 
after my father, and they both received M. 
de Vernieul in the same friendly manner as 
my mother had done. We remained chat- 
ting on the most pleasing terms, all the ice 
of strangership having melted away, and we 
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appeared as happy as if we had been already 
one family. 

The following day M. de Vernieul was to 
dine with us, and the whole family were to 
visit the theatre in the evening, my father 
having promised to secure a private box for 
us. Our dinner-hour in those days, and in 
the locality we inhabited, was earlier than 
the fashionable hour of the present ; and 
when the dinner was over, we had more than 
an hour to ourselves before leaving for the 
theatre. My mother told me my father 
had proposed asking M. de Vernieul, when 
they were alone, if he had formed any idea 
of the occupation he intended to follow in 
England, in case the Baron's answer should 
be favourable. M. de Vernieul, however, 
saved him the trouble by introducing the 
subject himself, and before us all. He said 
he had that day been introduced to a French 
gentleman who was about starting as a mer- 
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chant in London. He had been a partner 
in a large house in Marseilles, had amicably 
separated from his partners there, and in- 
tended commencing business on his own ac- 
count in London, but in correspondence 
with the firm in Marseilles ; and that if he 
did so, he should certainly join him. 

" But," said my father, " with the little or 
no experience you have had in mercantile 
affairs, I trust you do not think of embark- 
ing in business with a comparative stranger." 

"Nothing can be further from my 
thoughts," said M. de Vernieul. "All I 
should do would be to ask him to admit me 
gratuitously into his counting-house, to assist 
in his business ; and I have no doubt in a 
very few months I shall be far better ac- 
quainted with trade than you think me capa- 
ble of being at present." 

" Well," said my father, laughing, " I will 
not discuss that point with you ; but if you 
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remain in London, I do not think you could 
have adopted a more prudent plan. Nothing 
is morQ dangerous than for a young man of 
good income and position to remaui long in 
London without some occupation to fill up 
his time." 

The hour had now arrived for us to start 
for the theatre. M. de Vernieul had never 
yet witnessed an English performance, and 
he was most anxious to do so. 

" When I was in England before," he 
said, " I was so utterly ignorant of the Eng- 
lish language, that it would have been simply 
a waste of time to have gone much to the 
theatre. In fact, I was only there once, at 
the latter part of the performance, to see 
what you call a pantomime, which candid- 
ly appeared to me but a piece of hum- 
ourless buflFoonery, and I certainly went 
away with a very poor idea of the excel- 
lence of the British stage. While studying 
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the English language, however, under my 
master in Algiers, I became acquainted with 
some of your best dramatic poets, and I soon 
learnt to feel and admire their excellence. 
The tragedy we are to witness to-night — 
* Othello ' — is one which particularly pleased 
me. I trust it will be well performed." 

" You are fortunate in that respect," said 
my mother, for possibly the best actor in 
the part of Othello we have had for the last 
century is the one you will see to-night — Mr. 
Kean." 

" I hope," said M. de Vernieul, that my 
knowledge of the English language will 
allow me to do him justice, although, can- 
didly, I greatly fear it. I know you will ex- 
cuse me if I apply to you for an explanation 
of those passages which appear to me ob- 
scure." 

We all with one voice promised to assist 
him by every means in our power. I had 
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determined, however, that I alone should 
be his instructress, and fully carried out my 
resolution. When in the box at the theatre, 
I was seated the furthest from the stage, my 
mother the nearest, Edmond beside her, and 
M. de Vernieul next to me. My father, "who 
took but little interest in any amusement of 
the kind, was seated further back. Numerous, 
indeed, were the questions and explanations 
M. de Vernieul asked of me, for he address- 
ed me alone ; and happy was I in his con- 
versation. Between the acts he put to us 
all an immense number of questions respect- 
ing the arrangements of English theatres, 
and other matters, which are doubtless well 
known to the reader, and which it would be 
tedious to narrate here. 

Altogether, the evening passed off in a 
most happy manner; and the performance 
over, M. de Vernieul accompanied us to our 
carriage, and then took his leave, promising 
to call and see us again shortly. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

BAD NEWS. 

A WEEK passed over, and no reply came 
to the letter my father had written to 
the Baron de Vernieul. I cannot say that 
I felt much anxiety on this point, for the 
same feeling of security, which I think I 
mentioned before, that all would end well, 
seemed still to hang over me ; and whether 
the Baron gave his consent a week sooner or 
later, was a subject of comparative indiffer- 
ence to me. M. de Vernieul visited us, I 
think, every other day. Twice he saw me 
alone when he arrived, but our interviews 
were but of short duration. 
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One morning, after breakfast, my father 
having quitted the table to go to his duties 
in the warehouse, suddenly joined us again 
with a letter in his hand, and a somewhat 
angry expression on his countenance. In a 
moment a feeling of faintness came over me, 
and with difficulty I could sit erect on my 
chair, for I had divined all — the Baron had* 
refused his consent. 

"My dear," said my father to me, "I 
have some unpleasant intelligence for you. 
I have received a reply to my letter to the 
Baron de Vernieul. It is not only an un- 
favourable one, but I might almost say un- 
courteous as well." 

He then commenced reading the letter, in 
which, after coolly acknowledging the re- 
ceipt of my father's communication, the 
Baron said it would be impossible for him 
to give his consent to his son's union with 
the daughter of any gentleman, however 
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honourable he might be, to whom he was 
unknown. One consideration, he said, also en- 
tered into his refusal. He had understood, in 
some conversation he had had with his son, 
that the young lady herself was a Protestant, 
which, attached as he was to the Catholic 
faith, would be an insuperable impediment 
in his eyes, without taking into consideration 
other circumstances which would make the 
match objectionable to him. He took the op- 
portunity, he said, of thanking Mr. Levesque 
for the trouble he had taken in sending 
him some details relative to family matters, 
and much regretted that this had been the 
means of placing him under the unpleasant 
necessity of refusing his consent to his son s 
marriage; and in the desire that nothing might 
occur to lessen the high respect he entertained 
for Mr. Levesque, he submitted that that let- 
ter should terminate all correspondence and 
acquaintanceship between the two families. 
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The Baron s letter had a different effect 
on us all. My father evidently smarted un- 
der the indignity offered him, and had the 
Baron been present, it is more than probable 
some Very angry language might have passed 
between them. This, however, not being 
the case, my father appeared to think it was 
useless to waste angry words on an absent 
adversary. Not so my mother ; though pos- 
sibly not more indignant than my father, she 
was far more emphatic in her language. 
She analysed the letter, paragraph by para- 
graph, expressing her strong indignation at 
each. The one which seemed to offer 
peculiar annoyance was that in which the 
Baron spoke of "other reasons," without 
naming them. 

" It is evident, my dear," she said to my 
father, " he thinks us beneath him, and that 
the marriage of his son with the daughter of 
a roturier would be a stain on his family 
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escutcheon. As if it were not more honour- 
able to lead a useful and industrious life 
than one of useless idleness I" 

Pray, my dear," said my father, assum- 
ing a calmness he did not feel, reject the 
idea of any degradation being possible. Our 
family is fully as ancient and as honourable 
as that of the De Vernieuls, and as well 
known in Normandy. If we came to com- 
pare the antiquity of the two families," he 
continued, with a sneer upon his counte- 
nance, "I think I could go back fully a 
century and a half further than he could." 

Edmond was outrageous at what he called 
the Baron's insolence. 

" But no matter, Clara, dear, don't cry," 
he said, noticing the tears in my eyes ; I 
am sure his son is not such a cur as to allow 
his father to dictate to him in that manner. 
He is old enough to judge for himself, at 
any rate." 
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" Edmond," said my father, " do not talk 
in that manner. I will not allow the mar- 
riage to take place without the Baron's con- 
sent. And I think, Clara, my dear," he 
continued, turning to me, "when M. de 
Vernieul calls to-day, you will let me .ex- 
plain to him how matters stand. It will 
spare you the pain of parting from him ; 
and be assured I will bring the subject 
before him so as to be as little painful as 
possible." 

Here I burst into a hearty flood of tears, 
and buried my face in my hands, while my 
mother rose from her chair to console me. 

" You ought to be ashamed of yourself," 
said Edmond to my father ; " you pretend 
to be angry with the Baron because he 
refuses his consent to his son's marriage, 
while you treat your daughter with not one 
jot more consideration." 

My father seemed utterly aghast at Ed- 
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mond's rebellious behaviour, and said to 
him, 

'* Are you aware, sir, to whom you are 
speaking? Ts that the respect, as a^son, 
you owe to your father ?" 

" And what respect does that father show 
to his daughter?" said Edmond. "Look at 
her, and see the sorrow you have caused 
her. I say again, you ought to be ashamed 
of yourself I" 

My mother now quitted my side, and 
endeavoured to make peace between her 
husband and Edmond. My father, how- 
ever, with a gesture of his hand, stopped 
her, and said to Edmond, 

" I will stay here no longer. Possibly, 
sir, the time may come when you will 
remember your behaviour in driving your 
own father from the room, and be asham- 
ed of it. But understand this, no insult 
on your part, nor tears on that of ray 
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dear Clara, whose sorrow," he continued in 
a tremulous tone, " goes to my heart, shall 
induce me to alter my determination. 
Without the Baron's consent, I will never 
allow my daughter to marry his son." So 
saying, he left the room. 

" Edmond," said my mother, as soon as 
my father had gone, " you should not speak 
in that manner. Go after him, my dear, 
and apologise for your conduct." 

I'll do nothing of the kind," said Ed- 
mond ; " I will have 2^ voice in the matter. 
I say my father has behaved shamefully to 
Clara. But as I don't want to have any 
words with you, mother, I shall leave the 
house at once, for it's very probable, if 1 re- 
main an hour longer in my present humour 
and then go, I may not return to it again — 
at any rate, not till my father treats my 
sister in a different manner." 

Edmond here hastily left the room, and 
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the next moment we heard the street-door 
close after him. 

My mother now led me upstairs to my 
own room, and there we remained together 
during a great part of the day, she doing all 
in her power to console me in my sorrow. 
At last the hour arrived for M. de Vernieul's 
visit, and anxiously did I listen for his 
knock at the door. At length he came, and 
was ushered into the parlour, where my 
father met him. They remained in con- 
versation for nearly an hour, when I 
heard the street-door close. I rushed to 
the window, and placing myself in such a 
position that I could not be seen, watched 
M. de Vernieul till he was out of sight. I 
was then on the point of throwing myself 
into my mother's arms, when the servant 
knocked at the door, and told us my father 
wished to speak to us both downstairs. On 
entering the parlour, I glanced mournfully 
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at my father. Pre-occupied as I was, the 
thought crossed my mind that his eyes were 
redder than usual ; — could he have been cry- 
ing at the sorrow his decision had occasioned 
me ? Taking me by the hand, and affec- 
tionately kissing me, he said — 

" My love for you, my dear child, has to 
a certain extent conquered my cooler judg- 
ment, and I have no longer the heart to 
separate you from M. de Vemieul. Let me 
now describe to you what passed between 
us. I showed him his father's letter, which 
occasioned him much anger, and he ex- 
pressed himself strongly on the point, but 
not in the language my son Edmond made 
use of to me. I then told him that, without 
any disrespect to him, it was my wish he 
should not visit at the house again, not only 
for his own sake, but that his presence 
would tend to unsettle my daughter's mind 
and make her unhappy. He seemed over- 
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whelmed with sorrow at my words, and im- 
plored me with the utmost earnestness to 
change my decision. I refused, but he still 
persisted, and that so eloquently that at 
last my resolution became shaken. He as- 
sured me that if I knew how changeable a 
man his father was, I should be able to see 
that in a very short time he was likely to 
consent to the match. 

" ' I do not want to speak of him/ he 
said, * with any disrespect, but so change- 
able is he that I have known him adopt 
one month principles against which he had 
expressed deadly enmity the month before. 
I have no doubt it will be so in the pre- 
sent case, and should not be at all surprised 
if in a month hence he gives his full con- 
sent to my union with your daughter. Let me 
implore you to have a little patience. If you 
will allow me to continue my visits to you on 
the same terms you have hitherto allowed, I 
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give you my word of honour, as a soldier 
and a gentleman, I will not press for your 
consent to my marriage with your daughter 
until I have obtained my own father's.' 

Well, Clara, the end was that I gave 
way, and have allowed M. de Vernieul to visit 
here as formerly, but with the perfect 
understanding that nothing more is said in 
the matter unless the Baron gives his con- 
sent to your union." 

I should have great difficulty in describing 
to the reader the intense joy I felt at the 
permission my dear father had given M. de 
Vernieul to continue his visits to the house. 
I could not speak, but simply threw my arms 
round his neck, and covered his face with 
kisses. I felt grateful to him also for not 
having allowed M. de Vernieul to see me 
that day, as it might have been unmaidenly 
on my part to allow him to judge, from the 
redness of my eyes, how dear he was to me ; 
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and, no doubt, my dear father had thought 
the same thing. 

One source of discomfort still remained 
to us after the anxieties of the morning had 
been, at any rate, partially removed — my 
brother Edmond. The dinner-hour arrived, 
but he came not. My mother delayed the 
meal for some time, hoping he might return, 
when she would attempt to make peace be- 
tween him and his father. Still he came not, 
and there being no further excuse, the din- 
ner was ordered to be placed on the table. 
When my father entered the room, I no- 
ticed on his countenance a certain sternness 
of expression. He seemed somewhat sur- 
prised at not seeing Edmond, but made no 
remark. After a short time, his look of 
sternness seemed to vanish, and one of 
anxiety took its place ; and this continued 
till the meal was over, when my father left 
the room. 
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It was late at night before Edmond re- 
turned, and then he refused to meet my 
father, but went at once to his own room. 
And this unhappy diflference between them 
continued for some time, in spite of all my 
mothers and my own efforts to reconcile 
them. My father refused to pardon his 
son unless he apologised for his rudeness, 
and Edmond as resolutely objected to make 
the slightest excuse for his conduct. By de- 
grees, however, the rigidity each had shown 
subsided, but without much appearance of 
a really friendly feeling existing between 
them. 
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CHAPTER V. 



MY WEDDING. 



lILL the termination of the next four 



months after the episode in my last 
chapter, little worthy of especial notice oc- 
curred in our family circle. M. de Vernieul 
visited us generally twice a week, and not- 
withstanding my father's wish that he should 
be received by me only on the footing of an 
intimate acquaintance, as far as I was con- 
cerned, I must admit the feeling between 
us was of a considerably warmer tendency, 
although not in one single instance did it 
pass those bounds of propriety which a young 
lady of unblemished reputation should never 
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exceed in her intercourse with her lover. In 
case the reader should consider even this 
objectionable on my part, I may offer in ex- 
tenuation that not one of the family kept 
strictly to the terms of the agreement. 

As time passed on, M. de Vernieul seemed 
to be looked upon more as one of the family 
than as a mere acquaintance. He was, in 
fact, a favourite with all. My father ad- 
mired and respected him, and my mother, 
I am persuaded, began to entertain for him 
those feelings of half friendship, half affec- 
tion, which a matron may legitimately be- 
stow on the man who is about to become 
her son-in-law. 

With my brother Edmond M. de Vernieul 
was an especial favourite. Frequent were 
the conversations he had with him on mili- 
tary matters — so frequent, indeed, that I 
often began to think my lover's patience 
would be exhausted. From another cause, 
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also, I objected to these conversations. They 
kept alive in Edmond's mind his love of a 
military life, and this was the more to be 
regretted as a very cold, unhappy feel- 
ing continued to exist between him and 
my father, Edmond still insisting that he 
should try to obtain for him a commission 
in the army; while my father, possibly 
annoyed by Edmond's undutiful behaviour, 
refused. I spoke to M. de Vernieul on the 
subject, and he promised me he would 
avoid as much as possible conversing oh a 
soldier's life with Edmond. For some time 
he certainly kept his word, but with all his 
abnegation of military glory, there still 
worked in him an ardent love of his old 
profession, and by degrees it became as 
frequently the subject of conversation be- 
tween them as before. 

M. de Vernieul now, with great assiduity, 
occupied himself in the office of his friend 
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the Marseilles merchant, who had opened 
an establishment in London. My father 
made inquiries in the City as to the nature 
and extent of the business carried on, but 
his inquiries were attended with very little 
success. All he could find out was that it 
was a very young house; that they transacted 
a certain amount of business on commisson 
(whatever that may mean), but apparently 
of a very limited description. In fact, the 
most satisfactory information my father could 
obtain was that, if little was known in favour 
of the merchant, no one said one word to 
his discredit. 

M. de Vernieul, during the four months, 
received more than one letter from his father. 
At first they were couched in angry terms, 
but as time passed they appeared more con- 
ciliatory. In fact, he said, the Baron was 
evidently vacillating, and he had no doubt 
in a short time he would be able to obtain 
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his consent. The short time, however, came 
not, and my father and mother began to be 
uneasy on the subject. And this was not 
without reason, for the frequent visits of M. 
de Vemieul to our house elicited from our 
neighbours questions to my parents as to 
whether the handsome young foreigner was 
not my admirer. 

Under the restriction which my father had 
placed on our union, the reader may easily 
imagine these questions were occasionally 
very difficult to answer ; and to avoid them 
our family dropped gradually the few ac- 
quaintances we had in the neighbourhood, 
possibly thereby changing that which was 
merely a natural feeling of curiosity, if not 
to scandal, to something approaching it. 
Both my father and mother began to fear 
the result, and were for some time in doubt 
how to act, when a circumstance took place 
which brought matters to a climax. 
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An idea bad occurred to a few of the Eng- 
lish manufacturers, that by inviting some of 
the French workmen from Lyons, Grenoble, 
and other silk-weaving towns in the south of 
France, into England, they might be able 
to make arrangements to meet the foreign 
competition with less difficulty than they 
were then doing. My father was one of 
those who entertained this opinion, and 
after mature deliberation he determined on 
trying the experiment in his own business. 
All things were rapidly prepared for his 
journey, and M. de Vernieul, who strongly 
encouraged him in the idea, kindly offered 
to obtain his passport at the French Ambas- 
sador's, so as to save him the trouble. His 
friend the attach^ had long since returned 
to France, but he was still intimate with 
some of the officials connected with the 
Embassy. 

A few days before my father's departure, 
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he told my mother that it was his intention, 
after having transacted his business in the 
south of France, before quitting that country, 
to call upon the Baron de Vemieul, and 
have an imderstanding with him on the sub- 
ject of his son's marriage with me ; and in 
case he found him adverse to the match, he 
should, on his return home, insist upon its 
being broken off. 

"I do this," he said, "for Clara's sake 
and our own, I do not like the appearance 
of M. de Vemieul — excellent fellow as he 
is — visiting so long and so intimately at our 
house, without the object of his visits being 
known ; and it is not just to our child that 
the best years of her life should be passed 
in an attachment which cannot be real- 
ized." 

My mother applauded his resolution ; for, 
strong as her good feeling was for M. de 
Vemieul, she also considered it time that 
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matters should be decided one way or the 
other. 

Till the day after my father's departure, 
I heard nothing of his project, when my 
mother confided it to me. As may natu- 
rally be supposed, I was much agitated when 
I heard it, and I informed M. de Vernieul 
when he came that evening. He seemed 
greatly annoyed at the circumstance, saying 
that, unless some unforeseen occurrence took 
place, he felt certain he should receive a 
death-blow to all his hopes, as nothing con- 
firmed his father, vacillating as he was, more 
determinately in a resolution he had taken 
than the slightest appearance of force being 
placed upon him. Here I somewhat took 
my father's part, and told M. de Vernieul 
he was not justified in his statement that my 
father would press for his consent. 

"You quite misunderstand me,", he 
replied. " No such idea entered my 
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imagination. My sole fear was that it 
would occasion a dispute between your 
father and the Baron, which would result 
in their attempting our separation. I say 
attempting, dearest, for I have too much 
faith in you to believe you will ever entirely 
separate from me." 

I made him no answer. 

" At any rate, if our meetings are to be 
prohibited, you will always be mine in 
spirit," said M. de Vemieul. " Promise me 
that, dear girl, that I may have some conso- 
lation in the bitter sorrow that may soon 
befall us." 

Need I say that I made him the promise? 
Need I say that I intended conscientiously 
to fulfil it? 

Two days later, M. de Vemieul again 
visited us; but, oh! how great was the 
change that had come over him during that 
short absence ! He had then left me sor- 
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rowful and downcast in the extreme ; now 
the expression on his countenance was that 
of radiant satisfaction. 

"Clara, dear," he said to me, "I have 
some intelligence which I hope will please 
you ; and that you," he continued, address- 
ing my mother and Edmond, "will both 
share that pleasure with her. I have at 
length received a letter from my father, 
which I will give you to read." So saying, 
he drew the letter from his pocket, and 
placed it in my mother's hands. 

The letter was short, though very kindly 
worded. It was dated from the Baron's 
chateau in Normandy. He stated in it that, 
seeing the unalterable attachment which his 
son seemed to have conceived for Mademoi* 
selle Clara Levesque, as well as finding his 
determination not to espouse the young lady 
(Mademoiselle de Crespigny) whom he had 
destined for him, he had at last resolved, 
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sooner than lose the love of his son, to 
withdraw all objections, and allow him to 
marry the object of his choice ; and he 
further added that that letter might be 
accepted as his full and unqualified permis- 
sion for the marriage. He regretted he 
should not be able to be present at the cere- 
mony, as his health was then somewhat 
delicate; but as soon as he was perfectly 
recovered, he should pay a visit to England, 
and make the acquaintance of his daughter- 
in-law. 

You may conceive my delight, my dear 
madame, when I read that letter," said M. 
de Vernieul, addressing my mother. "In 
fact, so great was it, and possibly is now, 
that it almost blinded me to the danger 
which may still be not far distant." 

" To what do you allude ?" inquired my 
mother. 

"To the possibility of my father again 
VOL. n. F 
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withdrawing his consent; for, as I have 
told you before, he is so capricious a man 
that it is impossible to count on his con- 
tinuing in the same mind for a week 
together. Let me now," he said, folding 
up the letter and putting it back in his 
pocket, " that I have fulfilled all the require- 
ments of Mr. Levesque, press on you my 
application that our marriage may take 
place as soon as it can possibly be arranged." 

" I certainly should not allow it to take 
place," said my mother, " till Mr. Levesque 
has been consulted on the subject. It will 
take but two days for a letter to reach him, 
and it is only a just mark of respect that we 
should have his opinion." 

" And I maintain," said Edmond, " that 
under the circumstances there should be no 
delay. In the first place, you do not know 
where to address my father. You do not 
even know whether he is at Lyons, Gre- 
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noble, or Montpellier, and it may be a fort- 
night or three weeks before you have his 
reply'" 

" No, matter, my dear," said my mother, 
" I am still of the same opinion/' 

" Then if Clara agrees with you," said Ed- 
mond, " I think she is acting very dishon- 
ourably to M. de Vernieul. He has fulfilled 
every requirement that my father imposed 
on him, and it is only common honesty that, 
with the fear before us of the Baron retract- 
ing his promise, the marriage should take 
place at once." 

It is always painful to write of family dis- 
putes, especially in one generally so united 
as ours was. Suffice it to say, then, that some 
very warm words took place between my 
mother and Edmond, and at last it was 
agreed that I should decide the matter. It 
was indeed a difficult and a painful moment 
for me. To ray mother s objection, that the 
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marriage under such circumstances would be 
disrespectful to my father, I hardly agreed. 
His orders had been fulfilled to the letter, 
and the exigencies of the case, I held, right- 
ly or wrongly (and possibly my love biassed 
me), pleaded an excuse for the marriage. 
Still I said nothing. My mother, seeing me 
in doubt, rose to leave the room, angrily 
saying, as she did so, that she washed her 
hands of the whole matter. M. de Vernieul 
then addressed me, and pleaded his cause so 
eloquently that I at last consented. 

" Twere well done if 'twere done quick- 
ly," said Edmond. So now, Clara dear, 
leave M. de Vernieul and myself to carry 
out all the arrangements." 

I will dwell as shortly as possible on my 
behaviour, for candidly, now that I can see 
matters in a clearer light than when blinded 
by my love, I cannot hold as justifiable the 
defence I made for my conduct ; suffice it to 
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say, we were married at St. Martin's Church, 
near the hotel in which M. de Vernieul had 
been for some time living. My mother re- 
fused to be present at the ceremony, which 
I need hardly, say took place in the most 
unostentatious manner. There was neither 
bridesmaid nor groomsman, and my brother 
Edmond, who gave me away, was the only 
individual of our family present. 

And here I close the very short descrip- 
tion of my wedding. 
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CHAPTER VL 

A MYSTERY. 

WE spent our honeymoon at Brighton, 
and four weeks I believe never were 
passed in greater happiness by a young 
couple in this world. During our stay we 
formed no acquaintances, and those few 
whom we had known before and there met, 
we avoided, so completely were we absorb- 
ed in each other's society. I wrote three 
times to my mother during the month we 
were away. Her answer to my first letter 
was short, but on the whole very affection- 
ate. She seemed to be labouring at the time 
she wrote under two different feelings — the 
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one of anger at the manner in which my mar- 
riage had taken place, the other of the intense 
love she really felt for me. The only allusion 
she made to my father was that she had not 
heard from him, and of my brother Edmond 
she mentioned not a word. She excused 
the shortness of her letter under the plea of 
ill-health, and concluded by saying she should 
always offer up prayers for my continued 
happiness. 

My mother's next letter was somewhat 
longer than the former. After touching 
upon different trifling adventures which I 
had told her respecting our visit to Brighton, 
she went into details uninteresting to any 
other than myself She then told me she 
had heard twice from my father since her 
last letter ; that he was in good health, and 
expected to arrive in England in two or 
three days. She mentioned not one word 
of his interview with the Baron, or whether 
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he had carried out his intention pf calling 
upon him. 

In the next letter my mother told me that 
my father had arrived, and she enclosed 
from him a short but very aflFectionate mes- 
sage. I should, however, have been better 
satisfied had he written me but a Ime, 
though the kind feeling his message con- 
veyed made me happy. I naturally con- 
cluded, when I heard that my father had re- 
turned, that some allusion would have been 
made to the Baron, but not a word on the 
subject was mentioned. This not only an- 
noyed me greatly, but made me feel 
exceedingly anxious. If the meeting had 
not taken place, I argued, why should the 
fact be concealed from me? — if it had, why 
should I not be informed of the results? I 
was naturally most desirous to know what 
sort of man my father-in-law was, and 
other details respecting him, but on these 
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heads it was evident I was to remain in 
ignorance till iny return to the metropolis. 

On our arrival in London, we took up 
our abode for the time at the Charing Cross 
Hotel, with the intention of finding a ready- 
furnished house, and afterwards to furnish 
one for ourselves. The day after we came 
to town I paid a visit to Spital Square, and 
found both my parents and my brother at 
home. All received me aflFectionately, but 
each in a diflFerent manner ; and, moreover, 
a pre-occupied air seemed to be hanging 
over them. My father's face wore a serious 
expression when he embraced me, which I 
was unable to understand; while a tear 
came into my mother's eye as she kissed me. 
On my brother Edmond's countenance I 
thought I could distinguish the remains of 
some violent dispute with ray father, and I 
noticed afterwards that not a word passed 
between them during the whole time of my 
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stay in the house. On me seemed to be 
thrown the duty of finding the subject for 
conversation, which naturally turned on my 
visit to Brighton. They listened attentively 
to all I said, and seemed interested in it, but 
of what had taken place during my absence 
from home I received no information. 
Anxiously did I expect to hear something 
about my father s interview with the Baron, 
but not one word was said. 

At last I summoned up courage, and made 
some remark respecting him, hoping to 
draw them into conversation on the subject. 
All my efforts were useless ; and although I 
successively addressed myself to my parents 
and Edmond, they preserved strict silence, 
and it was impossible not to perceive that 
they did so by some pre-arrangement, by 
which they had all determined to give me no 
information. At length, with a sadder heart 
than I had felt for some time, I left them, 
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after an affectionate leave-taking with luy 
father and mother. As Edmond accom- 
panied me downstairs the thought struck 
me that possibly, if I could have one inter- 
view with him alone, I might succeed in 
obtaining the information I desired. As he 
was handing me into the carriage I said to 
him, " When will you come and see us, 
Edmond ?" 

"As soon as you will invite me," he 
replied. 

" Let it be to-morrow, then," I said ; and 
about the middle of the day." 

He agreed to the arrangement, and the 
carriage drove oflF. 

When my husband returned home in the 
evening, I narrated to him concisely the 
result of my interview with my family. He 
became exceedingly angry when he heard of 
the reception I had received, and spoke of 
them all (Edmond included) in stronger 
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terms than I wish to repeat. I endeavoured 
to calm him, amd to a certain extent suc- 
ceeded ; but to my proposition that he 
should go and see them, he gave a positive 
and absolute refusal. 

The next day Edmond called, according 
to his promise. I had named noon as the 
time for our meeting, knowing that my hus- 
band would then be in the City, and I 
should have the opportunity of obtaining 
the information I wished for. It was some 
time before I was able to touch on any sub- 
ject connected with the Baron, for Edmond 
spoke so volubly on his real or fancied 
grievance of my father's behaviour to him, 
and his unkindness in not trying to obtain 
for him a commission, that I had hardly the 
opportunity of getting in a word. His talk- 
ative humour, however, to a certain extent 
gave me some satisfaction, as I drew from it 
the augury that he would be equally loqua- 
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cious when I touched upon ray father's 
interview with the Baron. In this I was 
greatly mistaken, for Edmond avoided for 
some time all my questions, with an amount 
of tact and caution I should hardly have 
given him credit for showing, with his 
impulsive disposition. Determined, how- 
ever, not to be disappointed, I pressed the 
question more fully on him. At length, 
driven into a corner, he turned round, and 
fairly at bay, said, 

Clara, I will tell you nothing on the 
subject. If you want any information, ask 
my father. I have already had annoyance 
enough about your marriage, and will not 
implicate myself in it, directly or indirectly, 
any further.'* 

I now became very angry with him, and 
said that at any rate from him I expected 
something like candid behaviour, but I could 
perceive by his unkindness that he did not 
love me. 
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" Don't talk nonsense, Clara," he aaid ; 
" you know I love you as much as a brother 
ever loved a sister ; but for all that, I have 
made up my mind on the subject, and 
nothing shall change me. If you want any 
particulars about the Baron, as I said be- 
fore, apply to my father." Then, suddenly 
changing his tone, he continued, *' Come, 
come, Clara, don't let us quarrel ; you may 
not see much more of me, for I am deter- 
mined not to remain at home ; and it will 
be a hard matter if, during the few times 
we meet, we cannot remain friends. And 
now, that there may be a perfect under- 
standing between us, don't let us speak on 
the subject of the Baron, or anybody con- 
nected with him, again." 

After Edmond had left me, his last words, 
"Do not let us speak of the Baron, or 
anybody connected with him," kept rising 
perpetually before me. I had great diffi- 
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culty in coming to the conclusion whether it 
was merely an off-hand method of talking, 
or whether the words were spoken ad- 
visedly ; but, as it often happens in case3 
of the kind, the more we think over an ob- 
scure remark made in conversation, the more 
strongly is the conclusion at which we arrive 
at one moment negatived the next, and I re- 
mained in a state of utter indecision. 

Of course I told my husband of Edmond's 
visit, and the objection he had to speak of 
anything connected with the Baron. He 
appeared to receive the information in an 
angry manner, but without making any posi- 
tive remark. At length I asked him whether 
it would not be better for him to write to 
his father, and inquire if any interview had 
taken place ; and if so, what were the par- 
ticulars. And here, for the first time since 
our marriage, he gave me an angry reply. 
The next moment, however, he corrected 
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himself, and apologised for his behaviour. 

" But do not speak on the subject again," 
he said, " for I am annoyed at it enough as 
it is. If your parents and brother and my 
father cannot manage to arrange affairs 
comfortably together, why should we annoy 
ourselves about it ? Let them squabble, if 
they please ; we are man and wife, and no- 
body can separate us, so I really must de- 
cline commencing my married life by enter- 
ing on a series of miserable family bicker- 
ings. Now, like a dear girl, say no more 
on the subject." 

We now took a small, ready-furnished 
house in St. John's Wood, where we were 
to remain till we had selected one which 
was to be a permanent residence. As soon 
as we were settled in it, I begged my hus- 
band to visit my father. I not only wished 
to make them friends, but I was also insti- 
gated by the desire to have some under- 
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Standing respecting my dowry, as my father 
had always promised to settle a sura of 
money on me when I married. This 
point I for some time kept secret from 
my husband, but at length, finding him 
determined not to visit Spital Square, I 
brought the subject of the dowry before 
him. 

"If you think, Clara, to tempt me to 
visit your father," he said, " after the treat- 
ment I have received from him, that I may 
possess a handsome sum of money by so 
doing, you do me an injustice. If your 
father is shabby enough to withhold the 
money he promised to give with you, let 
him do so. I will not condescend, either 
directly or indirectly, to ask him for it;" 
then, seeing me about to remonstrate with 
him, he continued — "Now, Clara, dear, 
you ought to know me sufficiently well to 
be aware that, when once I make up my 
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mind, nothing will alter the resolution I 
have arrived at." 

Grieved as I was at my husband's deter- 
mination, I could but admire the independ- 
ence of spirit he showed in the matter of 
my dowry. I visited Spital Square on 
more than one occasion, but each time met 
with the same sad reception. They evi- 
dently loved me dearly, but to all my en- 
treaties for them to come to my house they 
offered some excuse. Edmond, however, 
came several times, and on one occasion he 
found my husband at home, who gave him 
by no means a cordial reception, and in 
Edmond's manner all trace of his former 
friendship for him seemed to have van- 
ished. 

I now, to my great joy, gave promise of 
becoming a mother. I concealed the fact 
from my family for some time, but at last it 
became known to them. Among other ideas 
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of happiness I had at the coming event was 
the hope that my child might prove to be a 
peacemaker between my husband and my 
family. This conclusion I kept to myself, 
determining to carry out a little plot I had 
formed without assistance from anyone. I 
asked my husband s permission to invite my 
mother to stay with me till the birth of the 
infant. At first he refused, but on my 
pressing the request, he gave his consent, 
and I hoped peace would be restored be- 
tween them. 

I now wrote to my mother, naming a day 
for her arrival; but my hopes on the morrow 
were crushed by my husband informing me 
that he had some business to transact in 
Paris, which imperatively demanded his 
personal attention, and that he would be 
absent about six weeks. In vain did I en- 
deavour to make some alteration in his 
plans, but he assured me it was impossible, 
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and that, grieved as he was to leave me, he 
had no alternative. 

During the three weeks which elapsed 
before my confinement, after my mother had 
taken up her residence in my house, I at- 
tempted on several occasions to draw from 
her some explanation of the mystery which 
hung over my father's interview with the 
Baron de Vemieul. At first she avoided my 
questions, but at length told me she would 
give no explanation on the subject. She 
was acting, she said, under my father's 
orders, and to him she referred me. 

Finding all my efforts useless I gave up 
the attempt, and endeavoured to await with 
patience till the birth of my child. This oc- 
curred shortly afterwards, and I found my- 
self the mother of a daughter. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

aijce's feather ball. 

T HAVE already narrated to the reader 
the principal events which occurred in 
my own history during the first two years 
after my marriage, and now I will dedicate 
a small chapter of my book to my poor 
friend Alice Morgan. During this time I had 
paid her two visits, one shortly after my mar- 
riage, the other nearly at the termination 
of the two years alluded to. On my first 
visit I found Alice in the same house she 
had occupied since her marriage. She 
appeared delighted to see me, and the more 
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SO when I told her I was married. So 
startling an effect had my disclosure on her 
that for some time she appeared almost 
breathless with surprise. As soon as she 
had recovered, she asked me whom I had 
married. I told her M. de Vemieul, a 
French gentleman and intimate friend of my 
father's, with whom we had been acquainted 
for nearly two years. Alice seemed more 
surprised than pleased at my statement, and 
then, after a moment's consideration, she 
said, 

You do not mean, ma'am, the French 
gentleman who for some months past has 
been visiting so frequently at your house?" 

" The same," I said. " But how did you 
hear of it?" 

" From Deriguy, who still comes to see 
me," said Alice coolly. 

I was greatly surprised, and even annoyed 
at Alice's behaviour, and said to her, 
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" Do you knowanjrthing of M. deVemieul?" 

**No/' she replied, somewhat slowly. Then 
speaking more quickly — " No, I know no- 
thing of him." 

"Alice," I said, "I do not understand 
you ; what is it you mean ?" 

" I don't mean anything, ma'am," she re- 
plied ; and then, with true woman's logic, she 
added, " but if I must say all, I would much 
sooner have seen you married to an English- 
man than the best Frenchman in France — 
even the king himself. For the future I 
shall hate everything French, and everything 
connected with the country." 

For some moments I was dumb with sur- 
prise at Alice's strange behaviour. During 
the many years I had known her, with the 
exception of the little episode of the garnet 
brooch, I had never seen her fairly out of 
temper; but now she had evidently great 
difficulty in restraining her anger within the 
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bounds of propriety, and it is probable she 
would not have done so, had she been ad- 
dressing one of her equals. I was about mak- 
ing some sharp reply, when the appearance 
of anger seemed to vanish from her coimte- 
nance, and she burst into tears. 

"Alice, what are you crying about?" I 
said to her ; " I must request you to give 
me some explanation of your conduct." 

" What I'm crying about," she said, in- 
dignantly, flinging herself into her chair, 
"is nothing to anybody; I'm not obliged to 
say what makes me cry, if I don't like." 

" Certainly not," I said, " and I should be 
the last one to ask it. It will be a long 
time, Alice, before I trouble you again with 
my presence." 

Alice made no reply, and I indignantly 
left the house. 

When my little daughter was born, she 
was then, as she has ever been, the joy of 
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my heart. Often when I looked at her, as 
she lay an infant in her cot, I thought of 
poor Alice, and the sorrow she must have 
felt at the death of her baby. The idea 
then came into my mind that I would visit 
her again, though for some time I struggled 
against the thought, so strongly had my 
pride been wounded by the reception I had 
met from her on the occasion of my last 
visit. But as my baby grew in health and 
beauty, poor Alice's misfortune came still 
more vividly before me; till at last my pride 
gave way, and one morning, in company 
with my baby and nurse, I hired a cab and 
drove to Alice's house. On knocking at the 
door, it was opened by a stranger. 

Is Mrs. Morgan at home ?" I inquired. 
"No such person lives here," was the 
answer. 

" She did live here," I said. " Can you 
inform me whither she has gone ? " 
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"No, ma'am, I can't; but perhaps Mrs. 
Jones, the lodger upstairs, can. 111 call 
her." 

Mrs. Jones came down, and told me that 
Mrs. Morgan had removed some months 

since to a house in Street, Chelsea. 

She did not know whether she was there 
now ; but if not, very possibly I should hear 
where she had gone to, if I inquired there. 
I was upon the point of asking the woman 
if she knew the cause of Alice's removal, but 
the moment afterwards I reflected that I 
could easily obtain it from Alice herself; so 
thanking Mrs. Jones, I drove rapidly tQ 
Chelsea. 

At length we arrived at Alice's house, 
which was of a far more humble description 
than the one she had left. It was a four- 
roomed house, in a back street, with a small 
garden in front, but appeared scrupulously 
neat, and on entering it the interior did not 
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belie the promise given by the outside. Here 
again a strange woman opened the door. 

"Is Mrs. Morgan at home?" I asked, 
entering at the time a room near the door, 
my nursie following me with the baby. 

"She is, ma'am," replied the woman; 
" you will find her upstairs on the first floor. 
I rent the rooms on the ground-floor.'* 

I apologized for entering her room, and 
then made my way up a very steep flight of 
narrow stairs to the first floor, where I 
found Alice. She welcomed me sorrowfully 
and respectfully, casting, at the time, a look 
at my baby, as it lay asleep in the nurse's 
arms. I seated myself in a chair, and a 
glance round the room told me all. From 
the poorness of the furniture, as well as the 
shabbiness of her own dress, I could per- 
ceive Alice had suffered some pecuniary mis- 
fortune. From a cot in a corner of the 
room, which was evidently occupied, I knew 
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she had had another child. By way of oblite- 
rating all traces of our former dispute, I en- 
tered into conversation with her in a very 
friendly manner, and showed her my baby, 
which she greatly admired — and I must say 
with perfect reason, 

"And now, Alice," I said, "let me see 
your baby. What is it — a girl or a boy ?" 

"A boy, ma'am," she replied, "and a 
greater beauty," she continued, in the pride 
of her heart, " I think you will say you 
never saw." 

She now took up her boy ; and certainly 
I must admit, as she held the little darling 
in her arms, who was then some fifteen months 
old, I had scarcely ever seen a finer child 
in my life, or one more beautifully formed, 
as he stretched his little limbs on awaking 
from sleep. Well, we were now excellent 
friends again, and we sat there chatting to- 
gether — Alice with her boy on her knee, in 
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whose hand she had placed a feather ball, 
which he rolled about the table, and I with 
my little daughter asleep on ray lap. 

But one thing I remarked in my conver- 
sation with Alice — she appeared shy and 
averse to speak on matters connected with 
her private affairs. In fact, Alice was one 
of those delicate-minded, true-bred English- 
women, who seem to hold a display of their 
misery to others scarcely less repugnant to 
their feelings of modesty than it would be to 
appear in insufficient clothing. I did not 
question her further on her affairs, and it 
struck me she seemed grateful for my reti- 
cence. I remained with her for perhaps half 
an hour, and we then parted perfectly good 
friends, I promising to visit her again. 

The cause of the change of dwelling of 
the Morgans I afterwards learnt from the 
old woman who had charge of Alice's box 
at the workhouse, and who with her hus- 
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band, a messenger in a public office, rented 
the rooms on the ground-floor of the house. 
From her statement it appeared that Morgan 
had for some time pursued his business in 
partnership with Parkinson, and that their 
transactions had yielded a considerable 
profit. But although Morgan was naturally 
ambitious, he possessed a certain amount of 
prudence. Not so with Parkinson ; he was 
a man naturally reckless in the extreme, 
honest while successful, but capable of any 
act of dishonesty when wishing to extri- 
cate himself from a reverse. In one of 
their speculations the principal contractor 
failed, causing Morgan and Parkinson a 
heavy loss. Indeed, so heavy was it that 
they had but a few hundreds left, and this 
money Parkinson ran off with. Morgan, in 
consequence, became bankrupt, and gave up 
his house and furniture to the creditors. He 
then took the small house at Chelsea, oc- 
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cupying the first floor, and letting off the 
two rooms on the ground -floor to the mes- 
senger and his wife. 

When Morgan had passed through the 
court, he was obliged to begin life again as 
a simple artisan, and applied for work to 
his old employers, and obtained it. He had 
hoped to be made foreman, but in this he 
was disappointed, a very respectable man 
then occupying the post. As a master, 
Morgan had been despotic in the extreme, 
and made himself personal enemies amongst 
some of the men engaged in the shop. 
There was a strong division of opinion 
among the men concerning the then fore- 
man, some holding him in great respect and 
good feeling, while others were strongly 
averse to him. Morgan sided with the 
latter, and unfortunately these were the 
least respectable men among them, many of 
them being drunkards. This failing, too 
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frequently found among our working men, 
was one to which Morgan had a tendency. 
His was one of those temperaments that, 
when under the influence of drink, are 
quarrelsome in the extreme ; and this was 
the more dangerous, as he was endowed 
with great personal strength. 

In some quarrel respecting the discipline 
of the workshops, the ill-feeling against the 
foreman became further developed, and 
they insulted him so grossly that he com- 
plained to his employers. They made in- 
quiries among the men who was to blame, 
and the majority decided against Morgan 
and his associates, who were threatened with 
dismissal in case of a repetition of their be- 
haviour. The foreman was now no longer 
openly insulted, though these men bore him 
the same animosity as before, a feeling espe- 
cially rankling in the breast of Morgan that 
the foreman held a post he considered legiti- 
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mately his own. On some imaginary offence 
being given by the foreman, Morgan and his 
friends retired to a public-house to talk over 
the grievance. Here they remained drink- 
ing some time, Morgan loudly exclaiming 
that he would personally chastise the offender 
if ever he met him, and in such a manner as 
to teach him how to behave in future to a 
British workman. 

Unfortunately for Morgan, an opportunity 
soon occurred for gratifying his drunken 
threat. On leaving the public-house with 
two of his associates, they saw before them 
the foreman on the other side of the road. 
Morgan immediately commenced abusing 
him, encouraged by his companions the 
while, and offered to fight him. Finding 
the foreman would not consent to this, 
Morgan attacked him in so brutal a manuer 
that the poor man, who was the older and 
weaker of the two, fell senseless on the 
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pavement. A crowd collected, and on the 
arrival of the police Morgan was taken a 
prisoner to the station. For some days the 
foreman was too ill to appear against him, 
but at last the case was heard, and Morgan 
sentenced to three months' imprisonment 
with hard labour. 

When released from prison, Morgan began 
to think what excuse he should make to his 
wife for his conduct. While reflecting on 
the subject, he passed a toy-shop, and 
stopped mechanically to look at the objects 
in the window. Among these he noticed a 
child's feather ball, which he went in and 
purchased. On arriving at home he pre- 
sented it to his boy, and Alice accepted it as 
a peace-offering to herself. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



THE SILVBB-GILT WATCH. 

NE morning, shortly after the termina* 



tion of the two years previously 
alluded to, my brother Edmond called to 
see me. He had taken the opportunity of 
M. de VemieuVs absence, he said, to call 
for the purpose of bidding me good-bye, 
as he would not remain longer at home. I 
endeavoured to argue against his decision, 
and also to prove to him that in these dis* 
putes he was, in my opinion, more to blame 
than my father. I told him he should re- 
member the respect he owed him ; and even 
if he were in the wrong, it was his duty to 
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submit rather than rebel, as he was perfectly 
well aware how amiable and kind-hearted a 
man my father really was. 

^* I don't dispute his good heart, Clara, to 
everybody else, but why should he single 
out me? Since your marriage nothing I 
do seems to please him." 

" But what is it, Edmond, you have had 
lately to complain of?*' I inquired. 

Nothing much more than usual. I even 
admit that the annoyances, if taken singly, 
would hardly form an excuse for my con- 
duct ; but you know the proverb, that ' it is 
the last feather that breaks the camel's back,' 
and every day I expect that last feather will 
be placed on mine. Besides, Clara, I hate 
the business and everything connected with 
it ; and my father's old-fashioned idea of 
obedience and respect by no means corre- 
sponds with mine. No, I can support it no 
longer. I am determined to leave the house, 
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and that very soon ; whether this week or 
the next, or the week after, I know not. If 
I remain longer than a week you will see 
me again; if not, I shall now say good- 
bye." 

" But, Edmond dear, you must be mad," 
I said. " Why, what are you fit for? What 
can you do ? You have neither money nor 
friends to help you that I know of. You 
have even offended my husband, so that you 
cannot apply to him." 

I would eat my fingers for hunger," said 
Edmond, " rather than apply to M. de Ver- 
nieul for assistance." 

" Edmond," I said, do not speak in that 
manner of my husband. Calm yourself, 
like a dear good fellow, as you really 
are." 

I then endeavoured to show him the folly 
of his quitting my father's house, and the 
absurd prejudice he had taken against the 
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business ; and I was upon the point of hold- 
ing up my husband as an example that a 
man naturally fond of a soldier's life could 
adapt himself to business habits if he pleased, 
but I feared it jnight only produce some ex* 
pression uncomplimentary to him. I there- 
fore withheld my remark, and we talked 
sadly together for perhaps an hour longer, 
when Edmond rose to leave. 

" Clara dear," he said, " I wanted to speak 
to you on a subject ever since I have been 
in the room, but I had not the courage. I 
wish to give you a keepsake before I go 
away, but as my means are of the smallest, 
my keepsake must be a very poor one." So 
saying, he placed in my hands the silver-gilt 
watch which I mentioned in the second chap- 
ter of my book as being among the relics I 
had retained. "Accept it for my sake, Clara," 
he continued, and keep it when I am gone. 
What I shall do I know not." 
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Of course I accepted the present he oflfer- 
ed me, but at the same time begged him to 
reconsider his resolution. This he refused to 
do, and . after saying good-bye to me, and 
kissing my baby, who was now getting a 
very interesting child, he hurriedly left the 
house. 

For some time after my brother had gone, 
beyond feeling sorrow at the distress of mind 
the poor fellow was in, my interview with 
him had but little eflfect on me. As I 
thought over the subject, however, it began 
to appear in a more serious light. Should he 
attempt to put his threat into execution, 
what a vast amount of misery it would bring 
on himself, but far more on my dear father 
and mother, both of whom I knew to be 
really attached to him, notwithstanding the 
unhappy difference which existed between 
him and my father. This feeling of uneasi- 
ness increased, till it became one of intense 
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anxiety; and by way of relieving myself from 
the sensation, I resolved to go to Spital 
Square, and tell my parents of the object of 
Edmond's visit to me. No sooner had I re- 
solved than I sent for a cab, and, with my 
nurse and baby, an hour afterwards was in 
the drawing-room of my father's house. I 
wished if possible to have the opportunity of 
first seeing my mother alone, but in this I 
was disappointed, as my father came into 
the room with her. 

As soon as our meeting was over, I could 
perceive on the countenance of my mother 
an expression of deep sorrow ; on that of my 
father, anger as well as sorrow. For some 
time we conversed on ordinary matters — my 
own health and welfare, and that of my baby 
being the principal frais de conversation. In 
fact, the presence of my child on the oc- 
casion was rather a politic idea of mine, 
and had I not been actuated by it I should 
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not have brought her with me, as she had 
not been very well lately, and perhaps would 
have been better at home. My father I 
knew was intensely attached to his little 
grand-daughter, and I hoped she would serve 
to attract his mind from more painful sub- 
jects. Nor in this was I mistaken ; for so 
taken up was he with the child for some 
minutes, that I managed to draw my mother 
from the room, that I might have a little 
private conversation with her. 

As soon as we had entered her bed-room 
and closed the door I told her of Edmond's 
visit, and what had passed' at it. My mo- 
ther, although she appeared sorrowful, ex- 
hibited no surprise. 

I am sure, my dear," she said, I know 
not what to do in the matter. The continued 
unhappy feeling existing between your father 
and Edmond does not in any manner abate, 
in spite of all I can do to reconcile them." 
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" Do you think, mamma," I said, if I 
were to speak to papa on the subject it would 
be of any use ? You know what a terrible 
blow it would be to him if Edmond attempt- 
ed to put his threat into execution." 

It would be terrible, indeed, ray dear, 
to both of us ; but fortunately I think there 
is little danger of such a thing. He has 
uttered that threat at least a score of times 
to my knowledge since your wedding." 

" But in what way could my wedding 
bear upon the matter ?" I asked. 

I am so used to the threat now, my dear," 
said my mother (as usual avoiding my ques- 
tion), " that it does not give me the alarm it 
did at first. Your offer, Clara, of speaking 
to your father, is a very kind one, and per- 
haps on another occasion it might have a 
good eflfect, for I know that you have great 
power over both him and Edmond. But 
the present is hardly the time for it, as he is 
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now exceedingly annoyed with Edmond for 
his neglect of business, and, I must say, with 
a good deal of reason." 

" In what way ?" I asked. 

" Well, my dear, Deriguy, who for some 
time past had behaved exceedingly well, man- 
aged to get tipsy the other night — ^though, to 
do him justice, I must say it is the first time 
he has done so since he has been in your 
father's service. However, he has paid 
severely for his fault, for in going hom^ he 
was knocked down by a cart, and so severe- 
ly injured that he will not be able to leave 
his bed for some weeks, which is exceeding- 
ly unfortunate, as your father is very busy 
just now, and Deriguy, who thoroughly un- 
derstands the business, was of great use to 
him. It happened, however, that his eld- 
est souj a young man of about twenty, 
who was waiter at some inn in the country, 
had come up to London to seek another 
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situation, and Deriguy requested your father 
to allow hira to fill his place in the ware- 
house till his recovery. As he appeared a 
smart, intelligent young fellow, your father 
consented ; but notwithstanding all his good 
qualities and pleasing manners, he is totally 
ignorant of the business, and hardly knows 
a silk from a satin, and certainly not an 
organzine from a tram. Nor is he acquaint- 
ed with any of the customers, or their places 
of residence, and, in fact, has to be taught 
everything ; thus throwing a vast amount of 
extra work on others in the warehouse. Well, 
you would naturally imagine that Edmond, 
seeing the difficulty your father was in, would 
have exerted himself to be useful ; but in- 
stead of doing so, he has hardly been in the 
warehouse five minutes all the day. It is 
really most unconscionable on his part. That 
he feels great pleasure in visiting you I can 
easily imagine, but he might have put it off 
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to another day. He had nothing whatever 
that required his attention in your part of 
London, and if he had returned immediately 
after your interview with him was over, he 
would still have lost several hours, but he has 
not yet returned." 

" But, mamma, I hope you do not con- 
sider it was any fault of mine?" 

" Not in the Ifeast, my dear. I merely 
mentioned the circumstance as a reason for 
your not speaking to your father to-day 
about Edmond. Come again, say in a 
week's time, and then talk over the matter 
with him if you like, and I will arrange 
things so as to make your interview as 
pleasant as possible." 

" But, mamma," I said, " if Edmond, in 
the meantime, were to put his threat into 
execution?" 

"Do not alarm yourself, my dear. I 
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know him better than that," said my mother. 

He will do nothing of the kind." 

After a little more conversation on family 
matters, in which, as usual, my mother 
avoided all allusion to my husband, she pro- 
posed joining my father in the drawing- 
room. We found him still engaged with 
the child, which he now held in his arms, 
and was amusing it by swinging the tassel of 
the window-blind backwards and forwards, 
wearing at the same time an expression of 
happiness on his countenance which I be- 
lieve it had been a stranger to since the last 
time I paid him a visit with Adeline. Our 
presence did not in any manner impede him 
on the occasion. Both my mother and my- 
self watched him for some moments with- 
out speaking, both possibly thinking whe- 
ther the interesting little creature he held 
in his arms might not in the end bring back 
to our family circle that mutual good feeling 
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and affection which had for so many years 
been one of its distinguishing attributes. 

The child, rather than my father, was the 
first to tire of the amusement, and he placed 
her again in my charge. We remained 
some time longer together, as happy as we 
could be, all circumstances taken into con* 
sideration. There were, at the same time, 
two unhappy voids in our conversation— the 
names of Edmond and my husband. 

The reader may possibly be surprised that 
I had allowed the mystery which hung over 
my marriage to remain so long without my 
insisting upon its being cleared up. At first 
I admit it had been a source of annoyance 
to me, but the fact dwelt upon by my hus- 
band, when I first mentioned the subject to 
him, that we were man and wife, and that no 
one could separate us, had afforded me con- 
siderable consolation. Time, which has the 
power of accustoming most of us to painful 
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facts, which we might have believed before 
their occurrence too intolerable to support, 
now began to extend its influence over me, 
and I submitted to the infliction with a pa- 
tience I should formerly have imagined im- 
possible. 

I now left Spital Square and returned 
home, where I found my husband already 
arrived from the City. He asked what had 
detained me so long, and I told him where 
I had been, and that I had somewhat mis- 
calculated the time. He made no verbal 
reply, but merely shrugged his shoulders, as 
if the subject were one of perfect indiffer- 
ence to him. I felt strongly inclined to re- 
monstrate on his behaviour, but the fear 
coming over me that by irritating him I 
might make matters still worse, I thought it 
better to conceal my sorrow, and remained 
silent. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



MY FIBST GREAT TBOUBLE. 




EVER was a human being more com- 



^ ^ pletely in error than my poor mother 
when she told me there was no probability 
of my brother Edmond putting into execu- 
tion his threat of leaving the house. 

Two days after my visit to Spital Square 
a cab, with my mother in it, drove up to our 
house. As soon as I perceived her from the 
window I hastened to the street door to 
receive her. She pushed by me, however, 
and entered the parlour ; and then, beckon- 
ing me to close the ^oor, threw herself into 
VOL. n. I 
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a chair. On lifting a thick veil she wore, I 
was struck dumb with surprise at the ap- 
pearance she presented. Her eyes were 
red with crying, and her features swollen. 
I was so much astonished that I was unable 
even to ask for an explanation. Nor did 
she appear able to give one; for she at- 
tempted to speak, but no word escaped her 
lips, and for some moments she sat with her 
hands tightly clasped together, and pressed 
upon her breast, looking at me the while the 
very picture of despair. At length I re- 
gained sufficient self-possession to address 
her. 

" Dear mamma, what ever has occurred to 
distress you so much ?" I said. 

It is quite true what you said, Clara. My 
dear boy has left us, and your father and I are 
in such distress of mind we know not what to 
do. He, poor man, is nearly beside himself 
with shame and sorrow." 
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" But pray collect yourself, and let me 
hear what has happened." 

Well, my dear," said my mother, mak- 
ing a violent effort to speak consecutively, 
in which she barely succeeded, " yesterday 
morning your father remonstrated with Ed- 
mond on the length of time he was absent 
from the house the day he visited you, and 
he told him how inconsiderate it was of him, 
when he knew they were so overwhelmed 
with business at the time. He replied 
sharply and rudely to his father, who, being 
already irritated by other matters, answered 
him in still stronger terms. I am sorry to 
say an altercation then ensued between them 
in the warehouse, in the presence of others, 
which you know has always a bad effect, 
and it ended by Edraond leaving the ware- 
house for about an hour. When he returned, 
both your father's and his temper had con- 
siderably cooled down, and for some short 
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time they attended to their separate duties 
without any conversation passing between 
them. Presently your father told .Edmond 
he wished him to take a letter to a silk 
mercer's house at the West end. *Take 
great care of it, Edmond/ he said, ' for there 
are several bank-notes in it.' Edmond made 
no answer, but took the letter from his hand, 
and a few minutes afterwards left the house. 
At dinner-time he had not returned, and I 
asked your father if he could account for his 
absence. He said he could not, as he might 
easily have been back half an hour before, 
but that he supposed, as usual, he was idling 
away his time. Well, Clara, we had dinner 
without him ; then tea ; and at last supper 
was placed on the table, but Edmond had 
not returned. When your father sat down 
to supper, I noticed an anxious, almost terri- 
fied, expression on his countenance, which 
for the moment hid from me the fact of 
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Edmond's long absence. At length I asked 
him if he had sent Edraond out again on any 
commission. 

**Your father for a moment was silent, 
and then, flinging his knife on the table, he 
said, with one concentrated look of terror 
on his face, * For Heaven's sake, don't ask 
me any questions !' I obeyed him, and when 
our meal — if meal it could be called, for we 
neither of us partook of food — was over, 
your father, contrary to his habit, went back 
to the warehouse. About ten o'clock he 
again entered the room, and told me, in 
that stern tone of voice which he is accus- 
tomed to use when he will brook no refusal, 
to go to bed, and that he would sit up for 
Edmond. I was about asking him if he could 
divine the cause of your brother's absence, 
but a glance at his face taught me that he 
could not, and that I had better be silent, 
I then went up to my room, and there seated 
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rayself in an easy-chair, for all thoughts of 
seeking my bed had left me, so terribly was 
I agitated at Edmond's prolonged absence. 
Hour after hour passed, and still no sound 
of the street door being opened; nor did 
your father come upstairs. Morning dawned, 
and my patience could hold out no longer. 
I crept softly down to the parlour, and 
opening the door, saw your father on his 
knees, his hands covering his face, and evi- 
dently in deep prayer. 

" Oh ! my dear," continued my mother, 
bursting into tears, ''you cannot imagine what 
my feelings were at the time, to see your 
dear father in such terrible anxiety. For 
some moments I hesitated whether to ad- 
vance or retire, but my love for him pre- 
vailed, and, placing my arm round his neck, 
I begged of him to be calm. He no sooner 
became aware of my presence than he 
started to his feet and looked angrily at 
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me. In a moment that look had vanished, 
and, putting his arm round me, he bent his 
head on my shoulder and sobbed like a 
child." 

My mother here was obliged to pause 
for some minutes, she was so overcome ; but 
in a little while continued her narrative. 

" Well, my dear, how shall I tell you the 
rest? This morning your father went to 
the silk mercer's to whom he had sent the 
letter by Edmond, but they had seen nothing 
of him. He then drove round to several 
other places where he thought it likely 
Edmond might have called, but no one had 
seen or heard anything of him; and your 
father then returned home, where he now 
remains, utterly broken-hearted." 

Hoping against hope, I said to my mo- 
ther, 

" Do not alarm yourself, my dear mamma. 
It may not be as bad as you imagine. When 
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Edmond's fit of temper is over, no doubt he 
will soon return home." 

**Not he, my dear," said my mother, 
shaking her head sadly — " not he. We shall 
never see Edmond again. You have not 
heard the worst." 

" What can you mean ?" I asked. 

" I mean, my dear, that worse remains to 
be told — so much worse that I believe your 
poor father would rather have seen your 
brother dead before him than it should 
have occurred. It seems that he kept the 
numbers of the notes entrusted to Edmond, 
and on making inquiries at the bank this 
morning, he found that one for fifty pounds 
had been changed for gold. The name and 
address signed on it is evidently a false one, 
and the person who presented it was described 
in such a manner as to leave no doubt it was 
your brother Edmond." 

When my poor mother had told me that 
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Edmond had quitted the house, I thought 
it would have been the most terrible blow 
she and my father could have suffered ; but, 
much as I pitied them before, my pity was 
now boundless. Great as my sorrow had 
been at Edmond s desertion, it was now far 
greater when I heard he had been guilty of 
so contemptible an action. 

We both remained silent for some mo- 
ments, and then my mother said to me, 

" Oh ! pray come back with me, my dear, 
and try what you can do to calm your poor 
father. Terrible as niy own sorrow is, the 
sight of his grief goes to my heart. I can 
hardly support it." 

I need not say I at once agreed to my 
mother's request, and, entering the cab, 
which had been kept waiting for her, we 
drove back to Spital Square. 

I found my poor father in fully as piti- 
able a state as she had described. When he 
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saw me he kissed me, and looked wildly 
and imploringly in my face, as if begging of 
me to say something to comfort him. But, 
alas ! it was useless — not a word could I 
utter. We sat together for some time, 
scarcely any conversation passing between 
us the while. I was the first to recover 
anything like self-possession, and, making a 
violent effort, I said to my father, 

"We ought not, dear papa, to sit help- 
lessly here while yet the remotest chance 
remains of doing something to save Ed- 
mond." 

" Anything you propose, my dear, I will 
carry out," he said, " and be only too 
thankful to you for suggesting it ; but my 
mind is gone, and I can think of nothing 
for myself." 

" Had we not better make some inquiries 
at the police station ? Surely, by stimulat- 
ing them by the offer of a reward, the police 
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will be able to obtain some intelligence of 
him." 

"And if we succeed," said my father, 
" what intelligence can it be ? Before I left 
home this morning, the idea of receiving 
any news of him would have been hailed 
by me with joy; but before I returned 
home, I had learnt what rendered the 
policy of making further inquiries about 
him exceedingly doubtful. Has not your 
mother told you to what I allude ?" 

Oh, yes, papa ; but that does not do 
away with the necessity of applying to the 
police to assist us." 

" Clara is quite right, my dear," said my 
mother; "we ought not to leave a stone 
unturned. That he has committed a crime, 
there is no doubt, but, at the same time, 
one which you have the right to forgive, if 
you please. Now do follow Clara's ad- 
vice.** 
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My father remained silent for a few mo- 
ments, and then said, 

"I am unable to move further in the 
matter, my dear. If you and Clara choose 
to do so, you have my full permission — nay, 
more, I shall be grateful to you for it." 

Knowing that no time ought to be lost, 
I proposed to my mother that we should 
start at once. We drove to the police- 
court, and asked to see the magistrate. 
He received us most courteously, and ex- 
pressed his regret that he could not per- 
sonally interfere in the matter. At the 
same time, he pointed out to us one of the 
officers of the court, who he thought would 
be likely to assist us. The man accom- 
panied us home, and we gave him all the 
particulars in our power — of course reserv- 
ing the fact of Edmond's having with him a 
considerable sum of money. We admitted 
that he had had a violent dispute with his 
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father, and that he had left home in a fit of 
passion. 

"If that's the case, ma'am," said the 
officer, " there's no doubt he'll soon return, 
if you think he has no acquaintance in Lon- 
don likely to assist him. I've had a good 
deal of experience with headstrong young 
gentlemen, and I generally find, after they've 
bit the bridle, as we say, for a few days, 
they're easily enough induced to return 
home. They often in these fits of temper 
either enlist in the army or go to sea. 
Now, can you tell me which of these two 
he's got the greatest liking for, and I'll begin 
there." 

My mother told him of Edmond's strong 
love of a soldier's life. 

"Then, ma'am, I think I know where to 
look out for him, and it's an even bet I 
bring him home again before three days are 
over. As he's a gentleman, in all proba- 
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bility King Street, Westminster, is the place 
to find him ; it's generally the lower sort of 
recruits that enlist down by the Tower, If 
that's the case, I shan't have much difficulty 
in finding him, especially if you'll allow me 
to tell the recruiting sergeants they'll be 
well paid for their trouble if they find him 
out." 

" Not only shall they be well paid," said 
my mother, " but you also, if you discover 
him. Now pray lose no time, but set to 
work at once." 

The officer promised he would do so, and 
then left the house. Shortly afterwards I 
took leave of my father and mother, and 
returned home, and was fortunate enough 
to arrive before my husband. I was thus 
able to keep from him Edmond's unworthy 
behaviour, and the bitter sorrow of my 
father and mother. 
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CHAPTER X. 

FAMILY MATTERS. 

FN spite of every effort on the part of the 
^ police, and the liberal reward offered 
by my father, we were unable to obtain any 
information respecting my brother Edraond. 
The officer ray father had employed assured 
us that he had communicated personally 
with every recruiting sergeant in Westminster, 
and had also made inquiries of those em- 
ployed in the neighbourhood of the Tower, 
but no young man answering to Edmond's 
description was to be found among those 
who had enlisted in either Her Majesty's 
service or the East India Company's. In 
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fact, the officer himself, notwithstanding my 
father's request to the contrary, insisted that 
it was useless to carry the matter further, 
and we reluctantly gave up the search. 

A singular change now came over my 
dear father. As long as the excitement oc- 
casioned by the reports we heard from the 
police officers — twisting as he did every am- 
biguous expression in them into a hope of 
success — lasted, his mental energies were 
kept fully alive ; but now that we had de- 
cided to abandon all further research, he 
appeared to sink into a state of morbid, 
sorrowful quietude, as if he had resigned 
.|(|iit0^ to a cruel and continued affliction, 
%e was unable to throw off. By de- 
grees the sorrow began to have an effect on 
his personal appearance, and no longer the 
fine erect old man he was before Edmond 
had left us, he now stooped considerably, 
ftt)d his gait was slow and feeble. For some 
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time both my mother and myself attempted 
to close our eyes to these sad facts, but it 
was in vain. My father's despondency 
evidently increased so much that my mother 
determined to in^st on his leaving business. 
We anticipated at first that we should meet 
with considerable resistance on his part, but 
this was not the case. He acceeded to my 
mother's advice without oflfering any oppo- 
sition, and in a few months the business, and 
everything connected with it, had been dis- 
posed of. My father and mother still con- 
tinued to reside in the house they had in- 
habited for so many yearSy a separation 
having been effected between the dwelling 
and the business portion of the premises. 

I say my father and mother still continued 
to reside in Spital Square, but that was hard- 
ly the case. The medical man, fearing my 
father's illn^s might become worse, advised 
his removal to Brighton^ not only for change 
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of air, but that he might be able to take 
some exercise as well. In town he rarely 
left the house, and seemed to dread meeting 
his Mends, though without reason, for all 
shewed him in his trouble the greatest 
delicacy and kind feeling. It should be re- 
membered that the fact of Edmond's dis- 
honesty was known only to my father, my 
mother, and myself ; and I need hardly say 
that we faithfully kept the secret, so that 
not a word on the subject was whispered 
abroad. 

After my father had been at Brighton a 
short time, a most favourable change took 
place in his bodily health, and my mother 
began to have great hopes that in time his 
mind also would recover from the nervous 
shock it had received. After remaining 
there for some weeks they went to the Isle 
of Wight, and from thence to other places 
on the southern coast, occa^onally returning 
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for a week or a fortnight to London, when 
I could see a visible improvement in my 
father s health. 

Let me now return to my own personal 
narrative. My husband continued in the 
house of business, but with what object I 
could hardly guess. He told me he received 
no emolument for his services ; wd on my 
asking him whether he was likely to become 
a partner in the firm, he said there was no 
probability of his becoming anything of the 
kind, even if the offer were made to him ; and 
this answer he gave in so abrupt a manner 
that I thought it better not to press the sub- 
ject further. In his behaviour to me and 
my child he was uniformly kind, but as time 
paased on I began to see enough of his dis- 
position to be aware it would be dangerous 
to tread even lightly on subjects of which 
he disapproved ; and that to a certain ex- 
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tent kept me silent on matters I ought 
otherwise to have spoken of. 

On one subject connected with his busi- 
ness I would willingly have spoken to him, 
if I had had the courage ; and this was of so 
grave a description that I even then fre- 
quently blamed myself for keeping silence. 
My husband would often leave me for a 
month or two at a time, being called from 
London on business matters. Although I 
had not the slightest reason to doubt his 
statement, there was one curious feature 
connected with the repeated journeys he 
made. Why should he take such immense 
trouble if he were to receive no ultimate 
profit by it ? Then, again, there was ano- 
ther point which caused me considerable un- 
easiness. Frequently during his absence I 
was in want of money, and even had to defer 
the payment of our tradesmen's bills. On 
one occasion I received so much annoyance 
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on this subject, that I at length determined 
to bring it under the notice of my husband. 
Choosing my opportimity one evening, when 
he appeared to be in especial good-humour, 
I told him of the annoyance I had been sub- 
jected to by a butcher who very uncivilly 
demanded the money owing to him. 

" Why didn't you send off the impertinent 
fellow?" said my husband. "There are 
surely plenty of other butchers in the neigh- 
bourhood, and we are not obliged to buy 
our meat solely of one." 

" But he is not the only tradesman who 
has been importunate for his money," I said, 
now summoning up courage, " although the 
others have not been as impertinent to me. 
I trust on another occasion, when you are 
obliged to leave London, you will give me 
sufficient money to carry out the current 
expenses of the house." 

" Certainly I will ; and in case I should 
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forget iij you must be sure to remind me/' 
And here the conversation dropped. 

The next time my husband left London, 
however, he gave me no notice of his inten- 
tion ; and his absence this time being a long 
one, I was subjected to much annoyance. 
True, I knew perfectly .well I had but to 
apply to my father, and I should receive any 
assistance I required; but my pride revolted 
at the idea, as I feared it would tend to 
lower my husband in the eyes of my 
parents. 

When my husband returned, I told him the 
iMOnvenience I had been put to during his 
<d^ig|ice, and requested him to give me a 
jinsi of money before he left the house the 
iwart morning, to enable me to discharge the 
j3^.then owing. 

** jJonsense, my dear," he replied some- 
what sharply ; I have not the money." 

^* But it must be done, otherwise we shall 
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get a bad name m the neighbourhood,** I 
said. As it is, I am frequently half 
ashamed to enter the shops at which we 
deal, and am also obliged to take things of 
an inferior quality, which I should not do 
had I the money at my disposal, to allow 
me to act as independently as I could 
wish." 

"Once more, Clara, I have not the 
money ; so it is no use your asking me for it." 

" When do you think you will have it, so 
that I may give some settled time for the 
payment of the bills ?" 

" Clara, you annoy me," he said sharply. 
" I told you I had not the money, and that 
ought to be sufficient. If you are occasion- 
ally a little short of cash during my absence, 
why do you not apply to your father ? He 
certainly has not been so liberal to you or 
me that you need have any diffidence in mak- 
ing the request." 
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" Pardon me, my dear husband," I said, 
attempting to shut my eyes to the disrespect- 
ful manner in which he spoke of my father, 
" that is hardly the way to put it. You know 
I have requested you, over and over again, to 
speak to my father about the money he pro- 
mised to give me when I married. Why do 
you not do so now ? — ^you have a good op- 
portunity." 

" And why should you not do it yourself, 
Clara ?" he said. " It would be less dero- 
gatory in you than in me." 

"I have done so once already, as you 
know, and my father told me abruptly that, 
if the question is to be mooted at all, it must 
come from you ; therefore I positively de- 
cline to speak to him, so you must do it 
yourself." 

And I positively refuse," said my hus- 
band. " Let him keep his money, if he 
pleases ; he can't take it away with him to 
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the next world. All I can say is, he has 
behaved in the matter in a most dishonour- 
able manner.** 

Great as was my love for my husband, I 
could not sit quietly under so gross an asper- 
sion on the character of my dear father. 

" You are not justified," I said, " in mak- 
ing use of such terms as those when speak- 
ing of my father. I might with equal 
reason complain of the behaviour of your 
father to me, but to this moment I have 
never mentioned the subject to you." 

" And pray what cause for complaint have 
you against my father ?" he asked, with a 
a sneer. 

" I have made no complaint," I replied. 

" No, but your remark was tantamount to 
one," said my husband, hastily; and I in- 
sist on having a reply." 

" Well, then," I answered, let me ask 
in what manner has the Baron behaved 
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more liberally to me than my father has to 
you?" 

" I don't see much sunilarity m the cases," 
he said. 

" And I submit that they are identical," I 
replied. " Your father has never address- 
ed one word to me ; and to my offer, after 
our marriage, to write to him, you objected. 
If my father has ^ven me no money, has 
yours given any to you ? — and yet you say 
he is a man of very great wealth ?" 

M. de Vemieul looked at me angrily for 
a moment, but merely shrugged his shoulders 
and then snatched up the newspaper by his 
side. My courage was now fully aroused, and 
in spite of his contemptuous indifference, I 
resolved not to let the matter drop. 

" I must insist," I said, " upon your telling 
me when you will let me have some money." 

" And I refuse to reply." 

" Then once more I request you will write 
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to my father respecting the money he pro- 
raised me." 

" And again I refuse." 
We cannot continue to live in the man- 
ner we are now doing," I said. " We keep 
no company — nay, more, we have not a 
single acquaintance, neither do I wish for 
any ; I practise the strictest economy in all 
things, and yet we are unable to pay our 
way. Money I must have ; and if you will 
not write to my father, I have but one 
alternative left — I will write to yours, and 
that without fail, to-morrow." 

'*Take care, Clara, what you are about. 
I prohibit your doing so." 

**Then write yourself," I said. 

"That I refuse to do." 

My husband looked at me angrily for a 
moment, and threw himself back in his 
chair, as if determined not . again to open 
his lips on the subject. Then, suddenly 
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changing his tone and manner, he tamed 
round, and kindly taking my hand, said to 
me, 

" Clara, dear, I may as well make a dean 
breast of it, and tell you all. When I 
received my father s letter, giving his con- 
sent to our marriage, I told you at the time 
he was a man of such capricious tempera- 
ment that he might at any moment with- 
draw it Two days after the ceremony, I 
received a letter from him, retracting the 
promise he had made, and saying that if I 
dared to marry you without his consent, he 
would never acknowledge you as his daugh- 
ter-in-law, or speak to me again. And now 
you know all." 

I was unable to answer one word. I 
can hardly, at this distance of time from the 
occurrence, explain to myself why I did not 
accuse my husband of deceit, or, at any 
late, that he had kept the secret unjustly 
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from me. I can only account for it from 
the intense love I bore him blinding me to 
any imperfections he had. Indeed, so far 
from being angiy with him, I remember 
that scarcely a few minutes elapsed before 
I was attempting to torture his silence in the 
matter into a proof of his love for me. 

Seeing my altered mood, he said, in the 
same kind tone of voice in which he had last 
addressed me, 

" Now, Clara, I have told you all ; so let 
me implore of you to be as patient as you 
can a little while longer, and do all you can to 
put our creditors oflf. There is much money 
at present owing to me, and I cannot under- 
stand the reason why my agent in France 
has omitted to send me the amount due. 
I have written to him several times without 
receiving any reply. I will write again to- 
morrow, and such a letter as shall draw 
from him an immediate answer. If this 
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should not be a satisfactory one, and I have 
reason to suspect he has practised any 
roguery, I will immediately go over to 
France, and not only prosecute him for his 
dishonesty, but sell some of the securities I 
hold. I shall then be able to return to 
England with sufficient money not only to 
pay off everything we owe, but to keep us 
fer above want for the future." 

I cannot say these arguments, if now 
placed before me, would have appeared 
satisfactory ; but I would then as soon have 
doubted " truth to be a liar," as tie veracity 
of any assertion my dear husband might 
make. 
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CHAPTER XL 



MY SECOND GREAT TROUBLE. 

IHE next day, before he left home, my 



husband wrote, as he promised, to his 
agent in Paris. When he had finished the 
letter, he placed it in my hands to read. 

" Tell me, Clara," he said, when I had 
gone through it, '*if I can word it more 
strongly than I have done." 

I admitted that it would not be pos- 
sible. In it M. de Vemieul had insisted that 
the agent should forward to him without 
delay all the moneys of his that he had in 
his hands ; land that if he failed to do so by 
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three days after the receipt of the letter, he 
should take legal proceedings against him. 
I told my husband that I had no doubt I 
should be able to put off our creditors for 
at least a week, and he then left the house 
to attend to his business in the City. 

The week passed over, and no reply had 
been received from Paris. My husband now 
determined to take vigorous measures ; and 
the same evening he left for France, pro- 
mising that within three days I should re- 
ceive a letter of credit for a considerable 
amount of money. My husband had been 
away a week, but no letter came, and I had 
not a shilling left in the house. I had re- 
ceived more than one notice that legal pro- 
ceedings would be taken against us, and was 
now fairly driven to desperation. 

I first wrote a very pathetic letter to my 
husband, imploring him to send me some 
money; and, tlie letter posted, I drove off 
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vnth Adeline to Spital Square. I contrived, 
to have some private conversation with my 
mother, and told her all that had occurred 
without the slightest concealment, including 
the amount of our liabilities, and M. de 
Vemieul's refusal to apply to my father, or 
allow me to write to the Baron. 

To my astonishment, my mother showed 
not the least surprise at the intelligence, 
and merely said in reply, 

" There will not, my dear, be the slightest 
use in your applying to your father on the 
subject of your dowry. I know he will only 
answer the application when it is made by 
M. de Vernieul, and I should strongly ob- 
ject that even he should make it at the 
present time. Your father has lately greatly 
improved in health, both of mind and body, 
and a shock of this kind might bring on a 
relapse. You must not fret, dear Clara, 
about your money matters, nor even allude 
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to them before your father. Stay with us 
for the remainder of the day, and I will 
take care, from ray private purse, you do 
not go back empty-handed. Now, sit down, 
and make a list of all the sums you owe, and 
you shall have the money before you leave 
the house." 

I did as my mother had requested me, 
and found that the whole of my liabilities, 
including the rent, amounted to £130. I 
mast confess I was startled at the sum, but 
she desired me to tell her the whole truth, 
and I had done so. On leaving that day, 
and without saying a word, she placed in 
my hands a sealed packet, which, when I 
arrived at home, I found to contain three 
fifty-pound notes; and grateful, indeed, 
was I to her for her kindness. 

Another week passed over our heads, but 
no news from my husband. So far as the 
question of money was concerned, this gave 
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me but little trouble. At the same time I 
began to feel exceedingly anxious at his 
silence. I feared some misfortune might 
have befallen him ; for a change in his 
affection I never doubted for one moment. 
A month passed, and still no news from M. 
de Vemieul, although I had written him 
several letters during the time. I now 
thought of applying to my mother for ad*- 
vice, but fearing it might elicit some very 
uncomplimentary remarks respecting my 
husband, I determined to keep silence a 
little longer. This I did till another month 
had gone by, and then my anxiety could en- 
dure no longer, so I asked my mother how 
I ought to act on the occasion. 

*'My dear," she replied, "what advice 
can I give you ? I will not disguise from 
you that I have the strongest aversion to that 
man, and it would be a subject of the great- 
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est happiness to me could I be certain you 
would never see him again." 

" Still, mamma, he is my husband," I said, 
beginning to cry. 

" I cannot blame you, Clara, my dear," 
said my mother, in an affectionate tone, 
when she saw me in tears, " but, remember, 
we look on his character from another point 
of view." 

" I must say, mamma, you have behaved 
to me in a very unkind manner," I said. 
*'You see the anxiety I am in, and 
I am sure you know more than you 
choose to say. All through you have been 
secret with me, and unjustifiably so. There 
is some mystery hanging over my marriage, 
and you have no right to keep it from 
me. 

" Whatever secret I may have kept from 
you, Clara," said my mother, " I did it with 
a view to your happiness. But as you choose 
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to take it in that tone, and as I can foresee 
perfectly well that affairs are rapidly ap- 
proaching a dimax, I may as well tell you 
the truth. When I wrote to your father 
that you were married, and explained to 
him the reason your husband gave for the 
marriage taking place at so short a notice, 
your father determined to call on the Baron 
and make his acquaintance. He was re- 
ceived by him in the coolest and most in- 
solent manner; and as you know, Clara, your 
father is not a man to put up tamely with 
such treatment, he indignantly asked the 
Baron for an explanation of his behaviour. 
* I have no explanation to give, sir,' said the 
Baron, haughtily. ' If my son has married 
your daughter, he has done so without my 
consent, and as a father s consent ought to 
be obtained, the marriage, by the laws of 
France, is invalid.' * But,' said your father, 
' you gave your written consent, and it was 
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upon that the marriage took place.' * I did 
nothing of the kind/ said the Baron ; * I 
gave no consent — ^nay, more, and never 
should have given it had my son re- 
quested me, which I must do him the 
justice to say he never did.' ' Justice,' said 
your father ; * do you call an act of the kind 
justice?' *A11 things are fair in love and 
war,' said the Baron, shrugging his shoulders, 
* and I decline giving any further opinion on 
the subject.' 'Then,' said your father, *I 
will. Your son has acted in the matter like 
a consummate scoundrel, and any father who 
can look upon the act with so calm an eye 
is as great a scoundrel as the son.' A violent 
quarrel now ensued, and at last the Baron, 
thoroughly enraged, called up a servant to 
his assistance, and your father was turned 
out of the house. Now, Clara, you know 
all, and can understand your father's silence 
with respect to your dowry, and the objec- 
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tion your husband had to speak to him about 
it." 

Oh, mamma I what am I to do ?" I said, 
after a moment's silence. " Pray advise me, 
for I am utterly bewildered." 

" I hardly know what advice to give you. 
I think, perhaps," she said, after a little re- 
flection, " the best thing I can do will be to 
writQ to your father s former agent in Paris, 
and ask him to make some inquiries respect- 
ing M. de Vernieul, and as soon as I re-, 
ceive his reply you shall have it forwarded 
to you." 

Day after day now passed, and no intelli- 
gence arrived, either from my husband or 
my father's correspondent, and each day 
my anxiety greatly increased. To add to 
my embarrassment, a letter one day arrived 
from a solicitor, stating that if a bill of 
exchange for three hundred pounds, which 
had been accepted by my husband, wer^ 
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not paid within a week, legal proceedings 
woald be commenced against him. My 
astonishment at the intelligence was so 
great that at first I was inclined to suspect 
the letter had been addressed by mistake to 
my husband ; but on reading it a second 
time, I found but too truly it was intended 
for him. I had but one course to adopt, 
and that was to show the letter to my 
mother, and ask what steps I ought to take 
in the matter. It struck me she hardly 
seemed surprised at its contents, but she 
admitted she was as completely at fault as 
to what ought to be done as I was myself. 
I spoke of the advisability of consulting my 
father, but after a moment's consideration 
my mother objected. 

" I dread the effect the intelligence might 
have on your father," she said, " and should 
prefer keeping it a secret from him, and the 
more so as I should be able, though with 
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some difficulty, to procure the money for 
you, assuming the claim to be a just one. 
Perhaps, my dear, after all, our better plan 
would be at once to go to our solicitor, Mr. 
Tufton, and consult him upon the matter. 
It is certainly always a disagreeable thing to 
be obliged to bring objectionable private 
family affairs under the notice of a solicitor, 
much and justly as we may respect him; 
but, in the present instance, perhaps it would 
be the wiser course." 

I agreed to my mother's suggestion, and 
we both immediately started off to Mr. Tuf- 
ton's offices. 

After having read the letter attentively, 
before giving any decided opinion, Mr. 
Tufton asked me what I knew of the mat- 
ter. I told him I had known nothing what- 
ever about it before the letter had been 
placed in my hands, but that I believed the 
claim must be connected with one of my 
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husband's business transactions in the City. 

" My dear lady,*" said Mr. Tufton, " in 
this affair, I am sorry to say, there is no 
business transaction whatever mixed up. I 
know by reputation the lawyer who wrote 
the letter, and a more dishonest fellow there 
is not in the whole legal profession. He is 
a noted West-end bill-discounter and money- 
lender, and of the worst class, too. If you 
believe the signature to be your husband's, 
were I in your place I should pay the 
money without any demur. By disputing 
it, you will in all probability be merely run- 
ning up a heavy bill of costs, which you will 
have to pay in addition to the amount lent. 
Now, having given that as my candid opin- 
ion, and to my own prejudice — ^for, lawyer- 
like, I have no inherent aversion to litiga- 
tion — follow my advice, and pay the 
money." 

We thanked Mr. Tufton for his advice. 
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which we told him we would follow. My 
mother then fiirnished me with the money, 
and the next day I took up the bill ef ex- 
change, and paid the costs already incurred. 

My mind was now chiefly occupied in the 
increased anxiety I felt at not hearing from 
my husband, and in endeavouring to find 
excuses for the embarrassed position his 
affairs in England were evidently in. I 
soon found one for the promissory note. 
The money had doubtless been raised to pay 
off the twelve months' rent of the furnished 
house we lived in (for we had remained 
since our marriage in the same we had then 
engaged), and for other liabilities, possibly 
some connected with his business. On the 
silence of my husband, and also of my father's 
Paris correspondent, I could come to no 
conclusion whatever. 

This doubt, which had hung over me for 
so many weeks, was at last cleared , up, and 
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that, too, with dazzling and startling clear- 
ness. A few days after I had taken up the 
bill of exchange, a cab drew up to the door, 
and my mother entered the house. As be- 
fore, when she brought me intelligence of 
Edmond's having absconded from home, she 
wore a thick veil over her face, and on lift- 
ing it her features presented the same dis- 
tressed appearance. She sat silent in her 
chair some moments, as if afraid to speak, 
and I was equally silent from anxiety. At 
last I said to her, " Tell me what has hap- 
pened. 1 trust papa is not worse ?" 

"No, my dear, and pray Heaven when 
he hears the intelligence I have this morn- 
ing received from his correspondent in 
Paris, it may have no ill effect on him, which 
I greatly fear, for hear it he must." 

And what is it, mamma?" I said, in a 
state of breathless anxiety. 

"Oh I my dear, nerve up your courage 
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to the utmost, for you will require it." 

"For Heaven's sake, mamma, do not 
talk to me in this manner, but tell me at 
once what is the intelligence you have re- 
ceived." 

My mother, without making any verbal 
reply, placed her hand in her pocket, and 
drew from it a letter, which she gave me. 
A singular feeling now came over me, which 
I can hardly describe. Anxious as I was to 
know the contents of the letter, it remained 
unopened in my hand, as if my dread of the 
news it contained were greater than my anx- 
iety to learn all. At last I drew the letter 
from the envelope and opened it. It was 
short and easily read, but before I had suc- 
ceeded in doing so, the room and all the 
objects it contained seemed to move around 
me, and after gradually fading away, I fell 
senseless on the floor. 

When I recovered my senses I found my- 
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self Stretched on the sofa, with my mother 
and my maid bending over me, sprink- 
ling my face with water, and using other 
restoratives to recover me from my fainting 
fit — and they gradually succeeded. At first 
I felt bewildered, not knowing where I was 
— staring at my mother, and yet unable to 
account for her presence. My eye then 
wandered round the room, and at last fell 
on the letter, which was still lying on the 
floor, and then I remembered all. My fa- 
ther's Paris correspondent wrote merely to 
the effect that, with some difficulty, he had 
obtained intelligence of M. de Vernieul ; that 
a strong misunderstanding had existed for 
some years between him and his father, but 
at last finding his affairs getting into a very 
embarrassed condition, he had been obliged 
to apply to the Baron for assistance. This 
the Baron had refused to give, unless his son 
quitted his wild, dissipated habits, and set- 
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tied in France. M. de Vernieul had con- 
sented to do so ; his debts in France were 
then all liquidated by the Baron, and short- 
ly afterwards he had married a young lady 
of considerable fortune, a Mademoiselle 
de Crespigny, who was then residing with 
hira at one of the watering-places in the 
south of France, where they intended to 
remain for some weeks. 

It would be useless to detain or distress 
the reader with a description of the state of 
mind I remained in for some weeks after 
the receipt of this letter. Suffice it to say, I 
never quitted my home, but remained there 
in a state of melancholy apathy, my mis- 
fortune appearing almost too great for me 
to realise. During this time my mother 
frequently visited me, and did all in her 
power to console me, without in any way 
arousing me from the morbid condition my 
mind was in. At length, after having given 
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me sufficient time somewhat to recover from 
the shock I had received, she one morning 
said to me, 

" Clara, my dear, you must now summon 
up all your courage for energetic action." 

" Have you received any further intelli- 
gence, mamma?'' I asked. 

"None whatever, my dear. At the 
same time you must be aware that we 
cannot allow matters to rest in their present 
state, but for our credit's sake must deliber- 
ate what steps we ought to pursue. It would 
be unworthy indeed to submit tamely to an 
injustice of the kind." 

" What steps can I take ?" I inquired. 

" I do not know, my dear, for up to the 
present moment I have consulted no one. 
I have heard of a somewhat similar case to 
yours occurring many years ago, but all I 
remember is that the young lady being 
under age at the time of her marriage, her 
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father was the person who oommenced the 
legal proceedings in the French court. How 
it ended, I know not — I was totally unin- 
terested in the matter." 

But in my case, mamma," I said, " how 
could papa interfere ?" 

" Because you were under age at the time 
of your marriage." 

" But consider the state of his health," I 
said. "If he heard of my husband's be- 
haviour — ^for I still maintain he is my hus- 
band, in the eyes of both God and man — it 
might occadon him such a shock as possibly 
would bring on an attack of paralysis. No, 
I would rather submit to any injustice than 
be even indirectly the cause of such a mis- 
fortune." 

" But, my dear, you are not alone to be 
considered," said my mother. " In the first 
place, there is the family respectability to be 
vindicated ; but another, and, in my opinion, 
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a far greater reason, obliges us to bring the. 
matter under your father's notice, so that 
we may take legal proceedings against your 
husband for a restitution of conjugal rights ; 
and that, my dear, is to prove both in 
France and England the legitimacy of your 
little Adeline; for though in England it 
cannot be disputed, in France, by its laws, 
she is the illegitimate child of her father. 
No, Clara, all things considered, both for 
your own sake and your daughter's, as well 
as the respectability of our family, we must 
bring the affair, and immediately too, under 
the notice of your father." 

It was in vain for me to oppose these 
arguments of my mother, and strongly as I 
objected to the course, I was obliged to 
adopt it. I resolutely refused, however, to 
be a party to breaking it to my father, and 
my mother, to oblige me, agreed to take 
the painful task upon herself. That she, as 
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well as myself, had great misgivings as to 
the effect it might produce on him, I am 
certain ; but we were both, I am happy to 
say, in error. The intelligence seemed to 
have a singular effect on my father. So far 
from overwhelming him with sorrow, it 
seemed to restore to him the energy he used 
to possess when 1 was a child. 

As soon as my mother had broached the 
subject to him she wrote to me, requesting 
that I would at once come with the child to 
Spital Square. When I entered the room 
in which I found my father sitting, he 
rose to receive me with a calmness which 
perfectly astonished me. He uttered not 
one word of reproach on my husband for 
his conduct, but brought forward the sub- 
ject of the legal proceedings he intended to 
institute against him with as much coolness, 
energy, and clearness as if he were about 
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commencing an action against an individual 
for a large sum of money in dispute between 
them. He told me that he had already 
placed the matter in the hands of Mr. Tuf- 
ton, who in his turn had taken counsel's 
opinion on the case. The reply was that it 
was perfectly true a law of the kind existed 
in France, but that a strong feeling of repro- 
bation was rife in the minds of all honour- 
able Frenchmen against any abuse of the 
law in which a foreigner was the victim, 
and in which a legal marriage had taken 
place in accordance with the laws of the 
country where it had been celebrated. He 
believed that the fact of M. de VernieuVs 
having brought forward a forged letter to 
obtain the consent of the wife's parents 
would induce a French jury to give a ver- 
dict in her favour. My father further 
stated that he intended proceeding the fol- 
lowing week to Paris, taking with him Mr. 
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TuftoD, as the receipt of the Baron's letter 
(which unfortunately M. de Vernteul had 
retained) must be proved by evidence, and 
that both my mother and myself must be 
examined in the French courts. 

Of course I had no power to offer one 
word of objection to the plan suggested by my 
father's solicitor, painftil as it naturally would 
be to appear in court as a witness against my 
husband. I now made preparations for our 
departure ; and when complete, Mr. Tufton, 
my father, my mother, and myself, with my 
little Adeline and her nurse, all started for 
Paris ; and Mr. Tufton having put himself 
in communication with the French advocate, 
proceedings were at once commenced against 
my husband. Little doubt now remained 
that his frequent visits to Paris were more 
or less connected with the re-establishment 
of friendly relations between him and his 
father, and his marriage with Mademoi- 
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selle de Crespigny, and not with mercantile 
affairs. 

From the opinion of the French advocate 
we had engaged, it seemed more than pro- 
bable we should succeed in our suit. The 
evidence of the forged letter, he felt, would 
no doubt have strong weight with the jury 
in my favour, though at the same time the 
point of law appeared to be involved in con- 
siderable obscurity. For my own part, I 
took a more favourable view of the ques- 
tion. Our advocate had determined to 
place my husband under examination in 
court, and I felt persuaded that, mistaken as 
I had hitherto been as to his honourable 
character, it was impossible he could be so 
base as to deny the fact of his having ob- 
tained my consent to the marriage by the 
production of a letter purporting to contain 
his father's approval. 

The cause was set down to be heard at 
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Rouen, and a fortnight had yet to elapse 
before it would be called on. In the mean- 
time we remained in Paris, where at first I 
scarcely liked to be seen abroad, lest I might 
meet my husband. By degrees the feeling 
gave way, and I visited many of the most 
remarkable monuments in that dty, more as 
a duty than because 1 took the slightest in- 
terest in the various objects I saw. 

Two days before the trial we left Paris 
and proceeded to Rouen. Here I secluded 
myself entirely in my room, as I had heard 
my husband and his father had arrived. 
During the trial Mademoiselle de Crespigny 
(for I still maintained that I was his real 
wife) remained with her parents in Paris. 
Although I kept myself almost a prisoner, 
1 insisted on my mother accompanying the 
nurse and little Adeline in their walks and 
drives in the dty. Nor was their amuse- 
ment the sole motive which instigated me in 
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doing so. M. de Vemieul, of course, well 
knew both my mother and his daughter, 
and the latter would be more likely to at- 
tract his attention with her than if alone 
with the nurse. I hield it impossible that he 
could see the child without his heart yearn- 
ing towards her. My mother, who doubt- 
less saw through my ruse^ told me the morn- 
ing of the trial it was singular they had seen 
nothing of M. de Vemieul, but I afterwards 
found that he had passed them twice, though 
he had taken no notice of her. 

The trial at last came on, and the mar- 
riage according to English law having been 
proved, my parents and myself were each in 
turn examined. My father, of course, could 
only prove that he had refused his consent 
to the marriage until that of the Baron de 
Vemieul had been obtained. My mother 
and I distinctly proved the letter containing 
the Baron's consent being shown to us. My 
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mother admitted that she had refused to be 
present at the wedding before my father's 
direct consent had been received, and she 
was then cross-examined with a view to prove 
that she doubted the authenticity of the 
letter. I again positively stated that the 
letter had been shown to me, as on no 
other condition would I have married M. de 
Vernieul. 

It was now my husband's turn to be 
brought forward as a witness. With the 
most calm self-possession, he deliberately 
swore that the whole statement about the 
letter was false. He had produced no such 
letter, he said, but, on the contrary, had 
candidly explained that it was impossible for 
him to obtain his father's consent to the 
marriage, and with that knowledge I assented 
to our union. His advocate, when com- 
menting on his client's evidence, could not 
deny that a sort of marriage had been cele- 
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brated in London, and which very possibly, 
taking into consideration the extreme libe- 
rality of our laws on subjects of the kind, 
might be valid in that country. There was 
no doubt, he said, that his client had been 
entrapped into marrying a beautiful but de- 
signing and dowerless girl, and although M. 
de Vernieul might have been somewhat to 
blame in the matter, his fault might be called 
an indiscretion of youth, rather than a posi- 
tive crime. He then went into some absurd 
remarks on the marriage laws of England, 
evidently with the intention of creating 
laughter and merriment among those pre- 
sent, so as to disturb their minds from the 
gravity of the point they had under con- 
sideration. He concluded by stating, amidst 
the merriment of many of M. de Vernieurs 
friends, that, had his client been an English- 
man, he would simply have put a halter 
about his wife's neck and taken her to 
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Smithfield, and there sold her, according to 
the custom of the country, for one shilling 
and a pot of beer. But M. de Vemieul 
being a French gentleman, and actuated 
with the delicacy common even to the wild- 
est of French young men in matters of the 
kind, had preferred quietly leaving England, 
so that the affair might terminate without 
scandal. As it was, the young lady's family 
had shown the bad taste to commence pro- 
ceedings, and on them must rest the dis- 
grace they had thereby brought on them- 
selves. 

The judgment of the court was at length 
given. It was to the^ effect that, by the 
laws of France, I was not the wife of M. de 
Vernieul, and had no right to call myself by 
that title. For my fault in having passed 
by his name during my short residence in 
France, I was condemned to pay a nominal 
fine of one franc, accompanied by the warn- 
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ing that I was not to repeat the offence, 
under the penalty of a severe fine and im- 
prisonment. 
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CHAPTER XIL 



IfT THIRD GREAT TROUBLE. 

NEED hardly say that the verdict of the 



court was a terrible shock to me, and 
yet I scarcely recognised its intensity at the 
moment. Possibly I was too much bewil- 
dered to feel it as acutely as I should other- 
wise have done. How I contrived to leave 
the court after its decision was given, I have 
no idea. I have a faint remembrance of 
many faces glancing at me in a sympathizing 
manner ; and I think this feeling was also 
expressed in the countenances of the jury 
and the diflFerent officials of the court, and 
that there was a tremulousness in the tone of 
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the judge when he gave his judgment. But 
of all this I am not certain, and although, 
before writing these lines, I endeavoured to 
call up clearly some circumstances connect- 
ed with it, I found it quite impossible ; my 
memory on the subject is almost a blank. 

On quitting the building, I remember we 
returned to the hotel, which was but a 
short distance off, on fbot^ I can remem- 
ber, also, on the road, seeing a body of 
young men, evidently friends of my husband, 
who had been in court during the morning, 
laughing together; but whether he was 
among them I know not, for I turned my 
head aside, and leaning on the arm of Mr. 
Tufton, continued my way to the hotel. 
There my father and mother joined me. 

Both my parents embraced me, but neither 
could say a word of consolation. Their 
sympathy, however, though mute, was at the 
same time most eloquent After we had re- 
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mained together a short time, our advocate, 
who had admirably done his duty in my 
cause, called on us, and he expressed his 
sorrow at the result of the trial. My mo- 
ther, prejudiced in my favour, accused the 
judge of partiality. 

Pardon me, madam," said our advocate, 
" in that respect you are in error. I can 
assure you, with the exception of your own 
family, of all who felt for you, there was 
none who did so more keenly than the 
judge himself, and the sentence he gave 
may be quoted in proof. The fine, as you 
are aware, is merely nominal, but he was 
obliged to inflict it according to the disgrace- 
ful spirit of our laws. Do not imagine, 
from what has to-day taken place, that the 
opinion of the French people by any means 
supports the law as it now stands. Thou- 
sands of Frenchmen are married to your 
countrywomen, and in the strict letter of 
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the French law, I am fully persuaded nearly 
one half of those marriages would be con- 
sidered illegal. Yet, with all the fickleness 
of the French character, how very rarely 
do they apply to the law to release them 
from their matrimonial contracts I Believe 
me, the case is a very rare one, and 
whatever M. de Vernieul's advocate might 
have said in defence of his client, your 
husband has brought on himself the con- 
tempt of every honourable-minded French- 
man." 

The same day we left Rouen for Havre 
de Grace, and after a prosperous passage, 
we arrived in Southampton. We there be- 
gan to take into consideration what steps 
we should adopt for the future. My father, 
all of whose suddenly-developed energy had 
now completely left him, aroused himself 
from his melancholy for the moment. 

" My diear, I will never again return to 
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Spital Square," he said, " except, perhaps, to 
die." 

"Would you propose keeping on the 
house, then ?" asked my mother. 

" Certainly," he said ; " as long as I live 
no other person shall inhabit it. And now 
I leave all further arrangements in your 
hands. Beyond yourself, Clara, and her 
child, there is nothing on earth in which I 
take the slightest interest." 

" And what do you say, Clara dear ?" said 
my mother, addressing me. 

" I am almost as indifferent on the subject 
as papa is," I replied. " I should like the 
house in St. John's Wood given up. As 
one of us must remain with papa, and you 
will have to go to London to arrange about 
the house in Spital Square, I shall ask you 
at the same time to see that all that belongs 
to me in my own house is packed up, and 
possession given to the landlord." 
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"Would you not like to superintend it 
yourself, my dear ?" said my mother. " After 
I have arranged for the safe keeping of our 
house, I can return to your father, and you 
could then superintend the removal of your 
things yourself," 

Mamma, I will never set foot in that 
house again," I replied. 

Before my mother could leave for Lon- 
don we had to determine where we would 
for the future reside. To fix on any settled 
abode we found impracticable, so we at last 
decided on taking a furnished house in the 
Isle of Wight. We had but little difficulty 
in finding one suitable for our family, and as 
soon as we were settled in it my mother left 
us for London ; and after having arranged all 
she had taken upon herself in the two houses, 
she rejoined us again. 

It was some months before I was able to 
support my unhappy situation with anything 
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like equanimity, though at last I succeeded. 
Possibly the reader may be somewhat sur- 
prised at my so readily bending to circum- 
stances, and I have myself some difficulty in 
accounting for it. One element, however, 
assisted powerfully in restoring my mind to 
the comparative peace it. enjoyed — the re- 
membrance of M. de Vernieul (for I now 
not only could submit to the idea that he 
was not my husband, but even hailed it with^ 
satisfaction) in the court when he gave his 
evidence came perpetually before me. Even 
the moment before he began it I confess I 
still loved him ; when he had finished, I 
think I felt ashamed of myself for having 
ever bestowed my affections on a being so 
contemptible. There was not, during the 
time he was examined, the reluctance about 
him of a man who, driven by a despicable 
feeling of self-interest, states that which is. 
false, and who prevaricates, or possibly 
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breaks down under a searching cross-examin- 
ation. He exhibited, on the contrary, the 
hard-hearted self-possession and audacity of a 
shameless and practised liar. During the 
whole time his voice never even for a 
moment trembled, and if there was any ex- 
ception to the general matter-of-fact tone of 
liis evidence, it was rather in a tendency to 
jest than otherwise. More than once he 
glanced at his friends in the body of the 
court, with as much of a smile on his counte- 
nance as he dared assume in the grave at- 
mosphere of the place, and which was re- 
sponded to by them with silent merri- 
ment. 

So strong an effect had these reminiscences 
on me that at last I began to feel positively 
ashamed of the name I bore, and should cer- 
tainly have changed it for some other, had I 
not feared that by so doing I should not 
only fix a stain of illegitimacy on my dear 
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daughter, but also in the eyes of strangers 
bring on myself a somewhat equivocal re- 
putation. 

Our life during our residence in the Isle 
of Wight to all appearance passed tranquilly 
enough. At the same time, a profound 
sorrow was already casting its shadow over 
us. A misfortune which no human skill nor 
ingenuity could avert, we could perceive, 
was day by day becoming imminent. 

I have already mentioned that after my 
father's return to England the energy he had 
shown during the litigation of our process 
gradually faded away. Both my mother and 
myself watched its disappearance, and we 
endeavoured to console ourselves with the 
hope that when his melancholy had arrived 
at the level it stood at prior to our journey 
to France, it would become chronic, and 
remain so. At first we had some reason 
to imagine this would be the case, but in a 
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little time some features of an unfavourable 
character in my father's health began to 
develop themselves. We endeavoured to 
close our eyes to the fact, and when we 
found that impossible, we tried to prove to 
ourselves that the increasing feebleness of 
his mind was rather attributable to bodily 
ailment than to any other cause. We hoped 
on against hope, till at last the painful fact 
came prominently before us that his health 
and mind were both gradually sinking to- 
gether. 

The reader possibly may justly imagine 
that I ought to have suffered at the time un- 
der the pangs of self-reproach for the hasty 
manner in which I had concluded my mar- 
riage with M. de Vernieul ; but admitting 
such a judgment to be a just one, I hsPve 
two circumstances to plead in extenuation. 
In the first place, I had loved M. de Ver- 
nieul with all the intensity of a high-spirited 
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English girl of eighteen in her first love, and 
less powerful excuses are often admitted in 
extenuation of faults graver than mine. In 
the next place, my love for my dear father, 
and my anxiety respecting his health, 
drowned to a certain extent all other senti- 
ments in my mind. I was not, however, 
without remorse for my conduct, and am 
ready to admit that, even to the present 
moment, it has been a fault in my life 
which I have looked back to with an in- 
creasing sentiment of regret, even though 
that sentiment might not have been as in- 
tense as the reader may consider it should 
have been. 

My father's illness showed itself by the 
gradual fading of the mental and physical 
powers. He seemed to have conserved but 
one faculty intact — ^the love he bore his 
family. His only amusement was watching 
my little Adeline as she played about him. 
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The child was also much attached to him^ 
and his great delight was to lead her into 
the garden and place her on a seat by his 
side, or watch her gather flowers to put into 
his button-hole. But even this amusement 
at last seemed to pall on him, and he sank 
almost into a state of childishness, and 
would frequently sit for the day together 
without uttering a word. One subject con- 
nected with his illness I can look back on 
with perfect satisfaction — the incessant at- 
tention I paid him. 

After we had remained about fifteen 
months in the Isle of Wight, and at the 
time when we considered my father's state 
irredeemably chronic, one morning we 
noticed in the expression of his face an 
amount of intelligence to which it had been 
a stranger for many months. Our surprise 
was increased by his saying to my mother, 
with perfect clearness in his tone. 
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My dear, I wish to leave here and return 
to Spital Square. Make arrangements for 
the journey as soon as you can." 

For some moments we knew not what 
answer to make him, but at length my 
mother said, 

"Do you consider yourself suflSciently 
strong to undertake the journey? I am 
afraid you will find it very fatiguing." 

'*No, I shall be perfectly able to support 
it," he said, calmly ; " of that you need have 
no fear." 

In vain we begged of him not to attempt 
the journey till we had consulted with the 
medical man who attended him, but the 
only answer we received was that he had 
made up his mind to return home, and we 
must prepare to leave without delay. 

Although we feared the result, we had been 
so long accustomed unhesitatingly to obey 
my father without remonstrance, that we be- 
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gan the next day to make preparations to 
quit the Isle of Wight ; and three days later 
we arrived safely in London, with far less 
inconvenience to my father than we antici- 
pated. True, at the end of the journey he 
began to exhibit considerable fatigue, but 
as he neared the old house he revived, and 
when we came in sight of it his mental ener- 
gies seemed perfectly recovered. 

He was at once taken into his bedroom, 
and shortly afterwards placed in bed. There 
he remained for the next four-and-twenty 
hours without sleep, his mind evidently 
dwelling on bygone days and associations. 
He then rapidly sank into his former state, 
this time without recovery, and he died 
three days after his return to London. 

Somewhat againsst the ordinary custom of 
that day, my mother and myself attended 
his funeral; in fact, we were the only 
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mourners. We remained beside his grave 
till it was filled in, and then returned to our 
desolate home in Spital Square. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



THE EMERALD EARRING AGAIN. 



rpHE morning after the funeral our family 
solicitor, Mr. Tufton, called on us. 
After a little conversation, in which he ex- 
pressed in emphatic terms his high opinion 
of my father, and the great sorrow he felt 
at his loss, he placed before us a large sealed 
paper packet, endorsed as the will of James 
Levesque, Esq. He first called our atten* 
tion to the fact that the seals were unbroken, 
and then asked my mother if he should read 
the will for her. My mother having assent- 
ed, he drew the will from the envelope, and 
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having spread it open on the table before 
him, he commenced. 

The will was dated about a fortnight after 
my brother Edmond had absconded. In it, 
after the usual preliminary headings, he 
ordered all his property to be sold. He 
left my mother a life interest in the sum 
of £10,000, which, after her death, in case 
my brother Edmond had returned, was to 
be divided equally between him and me ; 
but if he was then undiscovered I was to in- 
herit the whole. To me he had left £5,000, 
my mother to be my trustee. The residue 
of his property, as soon as sold, was to be 
divided into three equal parts, one for* my 
mother, the second for little Adeline (my 
mother to be her guardian), and the third 
to be placed in my mother's hands in trust 
for my brother Edmond ; but in case he were 
not discovered before my mother's death it 
was to revert to me. My mother was ap- 
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pointed sole executrix. There were a few 
trifling legacies mentioned in the will ; one 
of nineteen guineas was to Deriguy, and 
another for the same amount to Alice Mor- 
gan. 

The reading of the will over, we discours- 
ed upon the description of the different pro- 
perties to be sold, and the amount the whole 
would be likely to realize. Mr. Tufton im- 
agined it would average from £20,000 to 
£25,000. Of course my mother requested 
Mr. Tufton to act for her in the settling of 
my father's will, and also assured him she 
should, when that was finished, still consider 
him as her future legal adviser ; and shortly 
afterwards he took his leave. 

During the next four months we remain- 
ed in Spital Square. I had many discus- 
sions with my mother as to our future move- 
ments, but without being able to come to 
any positive conclusion. I wished to reside 
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abroad, my mother to remain in England. 
The onlysubjecton which we were unanimous 
was that we would never separate. At last a 
sort of compromise was eflfected on the dis- 
puted point, and it was decided that, when 
we gave up possession of our house in Spital 
Square, we would reside for some time in 
one of the towns on the south coast of Eng- 
land — the Isle of Wight excepted, as that 
would be likely to conjure up too many 
painful reminiscences of the past. 

Mr. Tufton at length informed us that the 
only thing of any importance which remained 
to be settled in my father's will was the sale 
of the house and furniture in Spital Square ; 
when that was done, a few weeks only 
would be necessary to wind up the whole 
business. 

We now quickly made our arrangements 
for the sale. It was decided that ray 
mother, with Adeline and the nurse, should 
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leave the day before the sale for Dover, 
where I was to join thein as soon as posses- 
sion of the house had been given up. Martha, 
the housemaid, who had been with us since 
Alice left, not liking to leave London, had 
obtained another situation, but she was to re- 
main with me till I left the house. Deriguy, 
who had resided in Spital Square with us since 
we returned with my father from the Isle 
of Wight, received notice that after the sale 
his services would no longer be required. 
My mother, who did not like the task of 
dismissing the poor fellow, requested me to 
do it. I at first objected, but she pressed 
me so earnestly that I had no longer the 
heart to refuse. Summoning up all my 
courage, I sent for Deriguy, and gave him 
my mother's message. The tears came into 
his eyes when he heard it. 

" I had hoped, ma am," he said, to have 
remained always in the family. It's a hard 
thing to change at my time of life.'* 
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I told him I also was very sorry to lose his 
services, but that we had no alternative. We 
had dedded to leave London for some years, 
perhaps for ever ; and as he had a wife and 
large family, it would be impossible for him 
to accompany us. He admitted it was the case; 
and I then attempted to change the conver- 
sation, by asking him if his son, who had 
supplied his place in the warehouse while he 
(Deriguy) was confined at home with a 
broken leg, was still in London. 

" He is, ma'am," said Deriguy. 
Has he a good situation ?" 

"Yes, ma'am; that is to say, I believe 
so," said Deriguy. " I have not seen him 
lately." 

" Where is he now ?" 
Well, ma'am," he replied, after a little 
hesitation, " I don't exactly know." 

" But surely you and his mother hear from 
him occasionally ?" 

VOL. n. o 
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" Oh ! of course, ma'am. I've got his ad- 
dress somewhere at home, but I forget where 
it is now." 

I could easily perceive, by Deriguy's man- 
ner, that the subject was a disagreeable one, 
so I dropped it. 

The day before the auctioneer's men en- 
tered the house to arrange the furniture in 
lots for the sale, my mother and I went 
systematically over the contents of the rooms, 
to see if there were any objects we Avould 
like to retain. I need hardly say there were 
many, but from our intention to leave Lon- 
don for a permanency, there were few we 
could keep. These were principally books, 
and objects of jewelry. Among the latter 
were the two emerald earrings, one whole, 
the other with the snap broken off. 

" I hardly know what to do with these 
earrings," said my mother ; I shall never 
wear theni again." 
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Don't say that, mamma." 

I mean it, Clara ; I would give them to 
you, but they are too old-fashioned for a 
young woman of your age to wear. I 
should not like to have them altered into 
another pattern," she continued; " they were 
such favourites as they are with your poor 
father, it would almost seem disrespectful to 
his memory were I to do so." Then, hold- 
ing one up to the light, she said, " I hardly 
know what could be made of them, unless 
turned into a locket or bracelet-snaps. The 
emeralds are too large for a ring ; they are 
broader than any person's finger. It is a 
pity to lose the diamonds, though, for they 
are very good. Well, who knows, when 
Adeline grows older they may come to her, 
and then she can do what she likes with 
them." 

" But would it not be as well, mamma, to 

o2 
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get the snap of this earring mended ? The 
pair are useless as it is." 

" You are right, ray dear," said my mother, 
taking the broken one from the case ; " and 
I wish you would get it mended, and bring 
it down to Dover with you ; or have it sent, 
if you think there is not time before you 
leave. It will be quite safe with Storr and 
Mortimer." 

I took the earring and broken snap from 
ray mother, and having folded them up in a 
small piece of white paper, I put it in my 
pocket, and we then went on with our re- 
searches, setting aside those things we pro- 
posed keeping. These, when collected, were 
sent into a room on the second floor, which 
had been set apart for Adeline and the nurse. 

On the day arranged my mother started 
for Dover, leaving me to follow when the 
sale was over. Deriguy was to remain in 
the house till the proper formalities had been 
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gone through, prior to our giving up posses- 
tion to the purchaser of the lease. The 
house, the day following the departure of 
my mother, was delivered up to the 
auctioneer's men, with the exception of two 
bedrooms on the top floor, and the room 
which had been used as a nursery for Ade- 
line. The furniture in these was but of 
trifling value, and my mother had told me, 
on leaving the house, to present it, in her 
name, to Deriguy. 

The day for the sale at length arrived, and 
the goods were sold, with the exception of 
the furniture in the three rooms reserved for 
Deriguy. By noon the following day, furni- 
ture, auctioneer's men, brokers, and all other 
persons employed had quitted the premises, 
and Deriguy, Martha, and myself alone re- 
mained in the house. In the evening Mr. 
Tufton called, and I was obliged to receive 
him in Adeline's room. I endeavoured to 
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apologise for the reception I was obliged to 
give him. 

" Pray make no apology/' he said, " for 
none is needed. I am afraid you will find 
it very dull here without your mother and 
little daughter." 

*^ It will only be for two days longer," I 
said. 

" When do you intend leaving, then ?" 

" The day after to-morrow." 

" So soon ?" he said. I think, then, we 
had better commence business at once, as 
to-morrow I shall not be in London. I will 
now pay the legacies to the two servants. 
Who is this Deriguy ? " 

" He was a porter in the warehouse be- 
fore my father left business, and since we 
returned from the Isle of Wight he has re- 
sided in the house, more as a protection than 
anjrthing else. He is the man to whom my 
mother gives the furniture of the three 
rooms, as soon as I leave." 
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" Very good. Is he in the house now ? 
If so, I may as well pay him at once." 

I sent for Deriguy, and Mr. Tufton told 
him he was about to pay him his legacy, and 
asked him if he would like to receive it in a 
cheque. 

In money, if you please, sir," he replied. 
Then turning to me he said, " And I am go-, 
ing to ask a favour of you, ma'am. As you 
leave the day after to-morrow, and I should 
not like to be absent from the house again 
after you are gone till it is given up, would 
you have any objection to let me have a 
holiday to-morrow ?" 

"None whatever, Deriguy. You can 
leave as early as you like, only be home at 
night." 

Deriguy now left us, and Mr. Tufton in- 
quired for Alice Morgan. 

" She does not live here," I said. 
" Where, then ?" 
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^* Somewhere in Chelsea, but I forget the 
address." 

" How, then, shall I pay her the money ?" 
he asked. 

" Well, I had proposed paying her a visit 
to-morrow, to bid her farewell. Although I 
do not know the name of the street she lives 
in, I can direct a cabman to the house with 
great ease when once I am in the King's 
Road." 

" I wish, then, you would give her the 
money. I will draw out the receipt for you, 
and she will only have to sign it." 

I agreed to the arrangement, and shortly 
afterwards Mr. Tufton left me. The re- 
mainder of the evening I employed myself 
with Martha in making preparations for my 
journey. We examined the different 
drawers in the rooms, to see whether any- 
thing was left in them. 

"What shall I do with these, ma'am ?" 
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said Martha, opening a drawer in the table, 
from which she drew a paper of large barley- 
sugar lozenges, which had been bought for 
Adeline a few days before she left town. 

" Anything you like," I replied. 

" Then I'll put them on the chimney-piece, 
for Deriguy to take to his little girl to- 
morrow. They would please her im- 
mensely." 

Martha then drew forward some of the 
child's toys and books, all of which I gave 
her permission to give to the little girl 
whose godmother she was. Other things 
were brought forward equally uninteresting, 
but most of which carried some reminiscence 
with them. 

Before retiring to bed, Martha said to 
me, 

" I suppose, ma'am, I can go to my new 
situation to-morrow, can I not?" 

" Certainly, Martha, but as Deriguy has a 
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holiday, I should prefer your not leaving the 
house till he returns." 

** Oh, of course, ma'am, I shouldn't. But 
could you spare me for half an hour in the 
morning, to take these things to Deriguy s 
duldren?" 

" Yes, you can do that," I replied. " But 
as I intend paying Alice Morgan a visit to- 
morrow, I should like you to go before I 
leave^ as the house must not be left without 
anyone in it" 

This was agreed on, and nothing more 
passed between us that evening. 

The next morning, for some time after 
breakfast, I occupied myself in writing to 
my mother a long description of all that had 
taken place during her absence. I gave her 
the particulars of the sale, the money the 
different lots had realised, the present deso- 
late appearance of the house. I told her also 
of Mr. Tufton's visit, the arrangements I had 
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entered into with Deriguy, and the gratitude 
he had expressed when Mr. Tufton gave 
him the legacy ray father had left him. I 
also mentioned that Mr. Tufton had placed 
in my hands the legacy for Alice, as I in- 
tended that day paying her a visit ; after 
which it was ray intention to proceed to 
Storr and Mortimer with the earring, and 
then I should return home to pass my last 
night in the house I had lived in for so 
many years. 

My letter concluded, I began to raake 
preparations for leaving the house. I first 
drew the earring from ray pocket, to see that 
it was safe. It was there certainly, but I 
hardly considered that it was the right place 
to keep it, and noticing on the table a small 
cardboard box, I asked Martha to get me a 
piece of cotton-wool, that I might put the 
earring into the box, and carry it the more 
safely to the jeweller's. Martha went to 
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fetch the wool from npstairs, and in the mean- 
time, putting the box again on the table, I 
prepared myself to leave the house. Martha 
returned with the wool, and then hurriedly 
left the room, saying there was a knock at 
the street-door. A few minutes afterwards 
she entered again, with so surprised a look 
on her countenance that I feared something 
serious had happened. 

" What is the matter, Martha ?" I said. 

" Oh, if you please, ma'am, there's a man 
below that wants to see you, and he says he 
won't go away without 1" 

"What man ?" I asked. 

" Well, ma'am, I hardly know, dressed as 
he is," said the girl, hesitatingly. 

" How is he dressed ?" 
Something like a soldier," said Martha ; 
" but his uniform's so tattered and stained, 
I shouldn't have liked to let him into the 

house, if it had not been " and here she 

stopped short. 
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Speak out, Martha," I said ; " what is it 
you mean ?" 

"Why, ma'am, if he hadn't been so 
shabby, I should have thought it was Mr. 
Edmond himself." 

" And where is he now ?" I asked, in a 
tone of anxiety. 

"He's in the front parlour, ma'am. I 
didn't know whether you'd like him to be 
shown up." 

I pushed by the girl, and rushing down- 
stairs, I found, as she had stated, a man in 
a tattered soldier's uniform in the parlour, 
standing with his back to me, and looking 
out of the window. Hearing me enter, he 
turned round, and in spite of his wan, pallid 
look and half-famished features, I imme- 
diately recognised in him my dear brother 
Edmond. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



THB FEATHER BALL AGAIN. 

lOR some time Edmond and I remained 



I had somewhat recx)vered my surprise, I 
led him upstairs into the room I had just 
left, where we could talk together more at 
ease. 

As soon as he had recovered his self-pos- 
session, he said to me — 

" Oh 1 Clara, this is the first happy mo- 
ment I have passed since I last saw you ! 
Culpable as my conduct may have been, be 
assured I have been severely punished for 




clasped in each other's arms. When 
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" But what has kept you away so long, 
Edmond?"Iasked. 

" I had no opportunity of returning to 
you, Clara. In a fit of passion I wandered 
down to Chatham, and there enlisted as a 
private in the East India Company's Artil- 
lery, and shortly afterwards quitted Eng- 
land." 

**And have you left the army now?" I 
said. 

" I have," he replied ; " nor will I return 
to it again, if I can help it." 

" If you can help it I" I said — " why, who 
is to oblige you ?" 

Before replying, Edmond rose from his 
seat, and having opened the door, looked 
cautiously out on the landing. 

What are you afraid of, Edmond ?" I 
inquired. 

" I wanted to be certain no one was 
within ear-shot," he said, returning to his 
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seat. "The fact is, Clara," he continued, 
reducing his voice almost to a whisper, " I 
am a deserter, and if caught, I shall be sub- 
jected to a most severe punishment." 

" But your regiment is not in England, 
is it?" 

No, it is not," he replied ; " but let me 
tell you all. I was quartered at Calcutta, 
and there, through the tyranny of one of 
the oflScers, I led so miserable a life that 
my very existence became insupportable. 
At last one day, irritated beyond endurance 
at an insult he offered me, I answered him 
in the same tone. He struck me, and I 
returned the blow. The moment after- 
wards the full magnitude of the crime I had 
committed appeared before me. I rushed 
out of the barracks as rapidly as possible, 
and seeking the house of an acquaintance, 
who I knew detested the captain as sincere- 
ly as I did, asked him to give me shelter. 
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This he willingly did, and I remained with 
him for some days, till at length he contrived 
to hide me on board a ship bound to Eng- 
land. As soon as we were out of sight of 
the coast, I made my appearance, and told 
the captain who I was, volunteering to work 
my passage to London. As he was short- 
handed, he made no objection to my offer, 
and this morning I landed at the East India 
Docks, and then came straight on here." 

" Have you heard, Edmond," I said, " of 
our dear father's death ?" 

Dead, Clara 1" he said ; and then, after 
a moments silence, he continued, "for 
months past I have had the impression that 
I should never see him alive. When did he 
die?" 

" About five months since." 
" 1 hope, Clara, he died in peace with 
me?" 

" Of that I am certain,. Edmond. He 
VOL. n. p 
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was not a man to bear animo^ty against any 
one, much less a son whom he loved so 
dearly.'* 

"Well, Clara, I am truly sorry for all 
that has passed. And my mother, where is 
she?" 

" She is at Dover, with little Adeline." 

" Is she going to remam there ?" 

" We have not yet determined where we 
shall reside. Sometimes we think of living 
abroad, and at others of remdning in Eng- 
land." 

" Is my mother in good health ?" 

"Yes, all things considered, she is in 
excellent health," I said. 

"And your child, Clara 

" She is also in perfect health, and has 
grown a fine little girl." 

" And now tell me something about your- 
self, Clara. Where is De Vemieul?" 

I gave my brother a very short description 
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of all that had taken place, ending with the 
trial and its results. 

" That is all very sad, Clara," he said, when 
I had concluded ; " but I am not surprised 
at it. When my poor father returned from 
France, after his interview with the Baron, 
and told us what had taken place, and in- 
sisted on our secrecy, I anticipated how 
affairs would end." 

And you said nothing to me about it, 
Edmond?" 

What possible use would it have been 
had I done so, Clara?" he said. "Bad 
news, under any circumstances, always arrives 
too soon. But now I must ask you to pro- 
tect and assist me, for I am sure you love 
me too well not to do so." 

" Indeed, Edmond, you may depend upon 
that," I replied. " But tell me in what way 
I can do it." 

" In the first place, I want some money to 
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buy clothes, and enough over to get away 
from London, that I may not be tiracked. 
A reward will certainly be offered for 
me." 

You had better join mamma at Dover 
to-morrow. I am going down then — why 
not go with me ?" 

" Nothing would give me greater happi- 
ness, Clara ; and I will readily do so." 

" What a pity !" I remarked, "I have just 
sent off a letter to mamma. How pleased 
she would have been to hear of your return ! 
But you could write to her yourself, Ed- 
mond. I will give you her address." 

"Possibly the sight of my handwriting 
might frighten her," he said — "you had 
better write, Clara. But first I must ask 
another favour," he continued, looking at 
me earnestly, "give me something to eat, 
for I am half starved." 

Vexed with myself for not having thought 
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of it before, I went to the door, and calling 
to Martha, who was at the time engaged in 
packing her boxes, I desired her to get some 
breakfast at once. This she did ; and while 
it was being prepared we continued to con- 
verse together, principally on Edmond's ad- 
ventures in India, and circumstances which 
had taken place after my father's death. 

" I suppose, Clara," he said, " my father 
left me nothing ?" 

*' As I understand the will, Edmond, no- 
thing till after my mother's death ; but of 
that I am not quite certain, as I do not un- 
derstand law terms very well. It will 
matter little, however, for you may depend 
upon it neither my mother nor myself will 
allow you to want for anything." 

" I am perfectly certain of that, dear," he 
replied ; " still I must say my father might 
have left me something for myself." 

" How should he have known that you 
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were alive, Edmond ? — ^you never wrote to 
him, or to any of us." 

" That's true, Clara ; after all, I alone am 
to blame, and I own it." 

Breakfast was now brought in, and Edmond 
sat down at the table to his meal. 

When Martha returned to clear away the 
things, she said to me, " Might I go now 
to Deriguy's, ma'am ? I shall be back before 
you go out." 

Yes, go at once, Martha," I replied. 
After the girl had left the room, I gave 
Edmond ten sovereigns, with which to get 
himself proper clothes. He seemed most 
grateful for my kindness, and said he would 
go at once, as there would then be less 
chance of detection than if he went later, 
as notice of his desertion would be then 
sent to the East India House." 

" But, Edmond dear," I said, " I also want 
to go out, having several commissions to 
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execute to-day. Could you remain in the 
house till Martha returns, and then you can 
go as soon as you like ? Tell her to prepare 
dinner for us at five o'clock, and we can pass 
the evening together afterwards." 

Edraond agreed to ray proposal, and I 
then quitted the house. I had hardly, how- 
ever, reached the High Street in search of a 
cab, when I remembered I had left the 
emerald earring behind me. I immediate- 
ly returned for it, Edmond opening the door 
for me. I placed the little box in my 
pocket, and again leaving the house, started 
off on my way to Chelsea. 

On the road my mind was principally oc- 
cupied with the surprise Edmond's return 
had occasioned me, and what means had 
better be taken for his future security and wel- 
fare. Angry as I had been with him when 
he quitted us, my anger had now as com- 
pletely vanished as if he had remained with 
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my father till his death. Even the gross act 
of dishonesty he had committed seemed ob- 
literated from my mind, and I would have 
entrusted him with all T possessed as readily 
as I would have done so the day he gave me 
the watch, so full a reliance had I then on 
his honour. 

I continued in the same train of thought 
till the cab reached Alice's house, and a short 
time afterwards the events of the morn- 
ing were almost driven from my mind by 
the sad troubles which had befallen poor 
Alice since I last saw her. When I knock- 
ed at the door I had to wait some minutes 
before it was opened ; so long, in fact, that 
I began to fear there was no one in the 
house. Presently I heard footsteps descend- 
ing the stairs, and a moment afterwards the 
door was opened by Alice herself She had 
changed so much that at first I hardly re- 
cognised her. She was dressed in deep 
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mourning (though of a very shabby de- 
scription), her face was pale, thin and an- 
xious, as if she had long suffered from a 
combination of sorrow and privation. More- 
over, I could distinguish she was evidently 
close to her confinement. She tried to ap- 
pear pleased to see me, but hardly succeed- 
ed, so faint and artificial was the smile she 
put on. She conducted me to her room, 
and I looked round it. Although there was 
a child's cot in it, it had no occupant, nor 
did I see either her little son, or any appear- 
ance of his being in the house. The truth 
then thrust itself on me, in spite of my effort 
to drive it away. Alice read my thoughts 
by the expression of my face, as plainly as 
if I had uttered them. 

" He is gone, poor boy," she said, bursting 
into tears ; " he s gone, ma am, and I believe 
all the happiness of my life has gone with 
him." 
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" But where is your husband, Alice ?" I 
said ; " he is well, I hope 

" Yes, ma'am, thank you, he is quite well." 

" And is he in London ?" I asked. 

" No, ma'am, he's gone down to a job in 
Devonshire, where he'll remain a long time 
— many months, probably." 

" But your poor boy, Alice ; " what did 
he die of?" 

" It was an accident, ma'am," she replied. 
"One evening he was playing about the 
room with his ball, and it rolled downstairs. 
He rushed after it to catch it, but his foot 
slipped, and he fell headlong down the whole 
flight, striking his head against the stones at 
the bottom. We sent for a doctor, who did 
all he could, but it was useless, and he died 
the next day." 

Alice hurried over the statement connect- 
ed with the child's death so rapidly as to 
prove to me how painful the subject was 
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to her. When she had concluded she 
remained silent for some moments, with 
what appeared to me a terrified look on her 
countenance. She then gave way to so vio- 
lent a burst of sorrow that her grief com- 
municated itself to me, and my eyes began 
to fill with tears. The idea then flashed 
across my mind that it was my duty rather 
to calm her sorrow than give way to my 
own ; so, wiping my eyes, I determined to 
change the conversation. 

" Alice," I said, *' I have brought some 
news for you this morning ; but first, I sup- 
pose you have heard of my dear father's 
death r 

I have not, ma am," . said Alice, some- 
what rousing herself ''I heard from 
Deriguy, whom I have not seen for many 
months, that your father was so ill nothing 
could save him, so I am not surprised at it." 

You see, Alice, yours is not the only 
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house that has had its sorrows since we last 
raet." 

Alice made no reply, possibly — and very 
naturally — in doubt in what manner my re- 
mark could alleviate the misery she was suf- 
fering. 

When my father's will was read," I con- 
tinued, " we found, Alice, that he had re- 
membered you in it. He has left you a 
legacy of nineteen guineas, which I have 
brought you to,-day." 

" Fm sure, ma'am, I'm most grateful to 
him," said Alice, greatly susprised. "Never 
was money in this world more acceptable to 
a human being than it will now be to me." 

" Are you in bad circumstances, Alice ?" 

" Bad indeed, ma'am," she replied. 

" But did you not tell me your husband 
was in work ?" 1 said. 

" He is now, ma'am, but he'd been out 
of work a long time before. I was obliged 
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to sell pretty nearly all we had to pay for my 
poor boy's funeral, and even now we owe a 
good deal of money in the neighbourhood. 
But as my husband's again in work, I should 
Boon have been able to pay off that, even 
without the legacy." 

But, Alice, if you were in such distress, 
why did you not apply to me ? — you know I 
would willingly have assisted you." 

" Very true, ma'am ; I knew that, and 
more than once I thought of doing so ; but 
my foolish pride,[perhap8 you'll call it, pre- 
vented me, for I always like to keep my 
sorrows to myself." 

"A foolish pride, indeed, Alice," I said, 
" and had I the heart, I could be very angry 
with you for indulging it. But I will not 
say any more on that subject, as there is 
another I wish to speak to you about. We 
havegiverl up the house in Spital Square, 
and my mother and I are going into the 
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country for some time. Whether we shall 
then go abroad, or settle in England, I do 
not know, but you shall hear upon which we 
decide, and I shall always be pleased to hear, 
Alice, of your welfare." 

It appeared to me that the intelligence of 
our leaving England for some years, as well 
as the unexpected legacy she had received, 
had far less effect on Alice than might have 
been expected. At first I was inclined to 
believe that very possibly the terrible mis- 
fortune which had lately occurred to her 
might have deadened her susceptibilities on 
other subjects. I again turned the conver- 
sation on matters connected with herself, 
avoiding as much as possible the death of 
her child. Alice's answers, though to the 
point, were short, and it was evident she had 
a dislike to speak of her affairs. I at last 
rose to take my leave, now fully persuaded 
there was some sad mystery connected with 
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her sorrow of which she had not spoken, 
and would not speak. 

In this conclusion I afterwards found I 
was not wrong. The old woman whom I 
had met in the matron's room at the work- 
house gave me a full account of all the cir- 
cumstances connected with it, and which had 
better be laid before the reader before I 
proceed further with my own narrative. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE FEATHEB BAUi — CONTINUED. 

rpHE narrative of Mrs. Watkins, the old 
woman at the workhouse, was, in a 
condensed form, nearly as follows : — 

For a few months after Morgan had given 
his child the ball stuffed with feathers, he 
had behaved exceedingly well, although it 
was some time before he again got into work. 
During the interval, both he and his wife 
appeared to have suffered considerable pri- 
vation. This Morgan had severely smarted 
under ; and Alice too, though in a less de- 
gree, the love and kindness her husband then 
showed her, to a certain extent compensat- 
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ing for the poverty they were enduring. 
Her boy, however, did not in any manner 
suflFer from want of food, for Alice would 
have starved herself rather than that he 
should have felt one pang of hunger. 

Morgan again obtained work, and their 
circumstances for some time took a con- 
siderable turn for the better, and all went 
on smoothly and satisfactorily. But then 
came another change. Morgan one night 
met with his old drinking associates, who 
invited him to a public-house, where they 
remained together drinking till it was time 
to close the premises. By that time Morgan 
was in a state of helpless intoxication, and 
had to be conducted home by two of his 
friends, who, after they had seated him on 
his door-step, hurried away, dreading the 
reception they might probably receive from 
his wife. When poor Alice opened the 
door, the heavy, helpless body of her hus- 
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band fell into the passage. In a moment 
she understood all. She had no time, how- 
ever, to dwell on her sorrow, for the ter- 
rible task was now before her — how to 
get her helpless husband upstairs into his 
room. She knew she had but to knock 
at the door of her ground-floor lodgers, and 
they would readily assist her ; but the dis- 
grace she thought her husband would incur 
in their eyes made her object to awaken 
them. 

Alice now attempted to drag her husband 
into the house ; and with a strength she 
would hardly have given herself credit for, 
she contrived to do so. But still the most 
difficult portion of her task had to be accom- 
plished — how to get him upstairs. A sud- 
den thought occurred to her. Leaving him 
for a moment, she rushed upstairs t.o her 
room, and soaked a towel in cold water, in- 
tending to bathe his temples, so as to recover 
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in him some sense of consciousness to the 
degraded position he was in. On descend- 
ing the stairs, to her great annoyance she 
found the noise had already awakened Mrs. 
Watkins, and both she and her husband 
were standing at their door. Watkins im- 
mediately offered his assistance, and Alice, 
shocked as she was at her husband being 
found in such a condition, thankfully accept- 
ed it, and together they contrived to get him 
upstairs and place him on the bed. 

The next day Morgan was too ill to go to 
his work. The morning after, however, he 
rose at his usual hour, and taking his tools 
with him, left home, making some excuse to 
the foreman of his having been unwell the 
day before. 

A few days more passed over, and Mor- 
gan kept steadily at his work. Pay-day 
then came round, and as, unfortunately, his 
wages were paid in a public-house, the re- 
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suit was that he remained there drinking till 
he was three parts intoxicated. As before 
stated, Morgan had one of those unfortu- 
Date temperaments on which drink acts in a 
peculiarly pernicious manner, rendering the 
individual more brutal in proportion to the 
amount swallowed, till helpless intoxica- 
tion deprives him of the power of mischief. 
It was hot so, however, in the present case. 
He left the public-house partially tipsy, and 
on arriving at home his wife scolded him 
for having spent so much of his wages when 
he knew the debts they were owing. Mor- 
gan angrily replied ; strong words ensued, 
which ended in his committing a brutal 
assault on her. The affair was hushed up 
by Alice, who implored the Watkins' not to 
mention it to any one. 

Another week passed, and during the 
time Morgan behaved in an unexceptionable 
manner. The following week, however, he 
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again got drunk and assaulted his wife. 
Watkins, hearing her screams, rushed to her 
assistance, and in his turn was knocked down 
by Morgan. A summons was taken out by 
Watkins for the assault, but it did not come 
before the magistrate, both Alice and her 
husband imploring him not to proceed. 
With some difficulty, Watkins at last con- 
sented. 

"But understand me, sir," he said to 
Morgan, " I do not give way out of any re- 
spect to you, and would not have done so 
had it not been for the pity I have for your 
wife and child. At the same time, bear in 
mind that if ever a circumstance of the kind 
happens again I leave your house, for I will 
not live under the same roof with so 
cowardly a scoundrel as you are." 

At any other time it is more than pro- 
bable Morgan would have resented this as 
an insult. He remembered, however, that 
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frequently for a week together all he and 
his wife and child had to live upon was the 
rent paid by their lodgers, so he made no 
remark, and the aflFair blew over. 

It would be too painful a task to go 
systematically through the course of brutality 
poor Alice received from her husband. 
When in work he got drunk, and when 
drunk he became brutal and attacked his 
wife. Mr. and Mrs. Watkins could put up 
with his behaviour no longer, and they 
quitted the house. Then again Morgan 
would be out of work, and gradually they 
were sinking into the deepest abyss of 
poverty. In fact, so apparent was it that 
even Morgan himself, degraded and de- 
moralized as he now Was, could not shut his 
eyes to the fact of what was most probably 
in store for them — the workhouse. At la^t 
the necessity for conducting himself in a 
better manner came so strongly before him 
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that he determined to turn over a new leaf, 
as he called it. He sought for work, but 
found none; no one would employ him. 
At length he addressed himself to a brick- 
layer, whom in more prosperous circum- 
stances he had known, requesting him to 
assist him. 

" It's no use, Morgan, my doing anything 
of the kind," was the answer. " I got you 
work before, and you wouldn't keep it, and 
you know it. You are a drunkard, and 
when drunk you are quarrelsome, and every- 
body avoids you." 

" What am I to do ?" asked Morgan. " I 
know perfectly well nothing can justify my 
conduct. I keep sober enough when I'm 
not in work, but when I'm in work the 
temptation is too strong for me. Now, if 
you really are my friend, help me if you 
can. You know a great many people, and 
you might get me a job in the country. 
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Unfortunately I'm getting known here, and 
no master will employ me." 

The bricklayer promised he would do all 
in his power to meet Morgan's views ; and a 
few days afterwards he called to tell him 
there was a job for him at Uxbridge, if he 
liked to go to it, and if he accepted it he 
must be there the next morning. Without 
any hesitation, Morgan caught at the offer ; 
and having taken down the address, the 
bricklayer left him. 

The next day Alice prepared a small 
bundle for her husband to take with him, 
as the work he was going to would last a 
month or six weeks. He quitted the house 
in the afternoon, taking a most affectionate 
leave of his wife and child. To put him in 
funds to take the job had reduced poor 
Alice almost to her last shilling ; but she con- 
soled herself with the idea that, now Morgan 
had obtained occupation, all things would 
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go on smoothly for the future. She re- 
mamed at home during the whole of the 
evening, occupied with her domestic duties 
till it was dark, when she amused her child 
bj^ playing at ball with him till it was time 
for him to go to bed. Then she sat down 
to some needlework, her thoughts at the 
same time being busy in tracing out plans, 
in somewhat bright colours, for the future. 

Between nine and ten o'clock she put her 
work aside, and was about to prepare for 
bed, when a knock was heard at the door. 
Alice ran downstairs and opened it, when, to 
her surprise, in rushed her husband, with- 
out the bundle he had taken with him in 
the morning, and evidently mad drunk. 
Alice, terrified, ran rapidly upstairs, and 
Morgan, closing the door after him, followed 
her into the bedroom. Here a violent 
altercation ensued between them, Morgan 
demanding more money, and his wife insist- 
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ing that she had not a shilling to give him. 

She asked what he had done with the 
money she had given him in the morning, 
as well as the bundle of clothes. He told 
her he had pawned the clothes and spent 
the money, which he had a right to do, 
for he was his own master. Alice, now 
thoroughly indignant, upbraided him in 
strong terms for his conduct ; and in conse- 
quence he commenced attacking her in a 
most brutal manner, she resisting him in 
the best way she could, and crying loudly for 
help the while. The child, awakened by 
the noise, and seeing the treatment his mo- 
ther was receiving, slipped out of bed, and 
running towards her, clung to her dress. 

The drunken madman, infuriated at the 
behaviour of the boy, gave him a violent 
kick with his heavy-nailed boot. In all 
probability he did not intend to hurt the 
child, even had he been capable of thinking 
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at all, but rage and drink had blinded him 
to such an extent that he was completely 
beside himself. The boy received a tre- 
mendous blow on the side of his skull ; so 
violent was it that he was thrown some 
distance on the floor. 

The child neither cried nor moved. The 
furious passion of the father, as well as the 
screams of the mother, was calmed in a 
moment. Alice was the first to recover 
herself, and bending over the child, she 
spoke to him, but he still continued speech- 
less and motionless. 

Alice now snatched up her boy in her 
arms, and bore him to the table, so that she 
might see by the light of the candle what 
injury he had received, her husband watch- 
ing her silently and eagerly the while. She 
placed aside for an instant the child's fair 
hair, and then, giving one loud scream, she 
sank with him upon the floor. 
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Morgan, now perfectly sobered by the 
shock, approached his wife, and taking up 
the candle, looked anxiously at the bruise 
on the child's head. The skin was of a 
deep blue colour, and a few drops of dark 
blood were upon the flaxen hair. Nothing 
more was visible, but the child moved not, 
nor did he utter a cry. 

Morgan replaced the candle on the table, 
and taking up a jug of water, sprinkled 
some on his wife's face, saying to her at the 
same time, " For God's sake, Alice, collect 
yourself, while I run for a doctor 1" 

By degrees Alice somewhat recovered, 
and rose to a sitting posture, and Morgan 
placed the child on her lap. He then hur- 
ried out of the house, and in a few minutes 
afterwards returned with a doctor. He 
found Alice still seated on the ground, with 
the child in her arms, but she was now cry- 
ing bitterly, and unable to speak. The 
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doctor placed a chair for himself by the 
table, took the child from her, and examin- 
ing the wound, discovered a serious depres- 
sion in the side of the skull. 

"How did this occur?" he inquired of 
Morgan. 

" He was playing about, and fell down 
the stairs," said Morgan, venturing on an an- 
swer, his wife being too much depressed to 
speak. 

The surgeon told Alice the child had 
better be taken to the hospital. This some- 
what aroused her, and she begged that she 
might keep him at home. "He was all 
that was dear to her in the world," she 
said, " and she could not bear the idea of 
trusting him to strangers." 

"As you think fit," said the doctor. 
" Keep him here, if you prefer it ; I will do 
all that can be done for him." 

" Do you think there is any danger, sir?" 
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said Morgan, who, to do him justice, was 
evidently more concerned about the fate of 
the chfld than the terrible responsibility he 
had personally incurred. 

" It would be difficult to have a fracture 
of the skull, and especially as serious as this 
one appears to be," said the surgeon, " with- 
out danger attending it. We must hope 
for the best ; at the same time, you had bet- 
ter be prepared for the worst." 

Alice's grief was so overwhelming that the 
words of the surgeon fell dead upon her ear. 
Possibly she was instinctively aware of the 
mortal nature of the wound her child had 
received. 

All that skill could do to save the child 
was done by the doctor. He was an ex- 
perienced surgeon, and having been for 
many years in the army, was well acquainted 
with injuries of this description. All his 
efforts, however, were unavailing ; the child 
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never spoke again, and late at night, on the 
third day after it had received the wound, 
he expired. 

I am not at all surprised to hear of the 
child's death," said the surgeon, when told 
of it the following day ; " I should have 
been far more so if he had lived. The poor 
boy must have received a terrible blow. But 
now," he continued, **give me his name, 
that I may fill up the certificate for the 
registrar, and I shall also have to give notice 
to the beadle of the parish, for an inquest 
must be held." 

Alice, who had hitherto appeared almost 
unaware of the doctor's presence (she had 
been sitting by the side of the bed on which 
the body of the child lay, with her face 
buried in the pillow), now turned round and 
said to him, 

"I hope there will be no coroner's in- 
quest." 
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Morgan, who was present, and cr}dng bit- 
terly, said nothing. 

" I have no alternative," said the surgeon. 
** In a case of this kind it is my duty to bring 
the death under the notice of the coroner, 
and I must do so." 

When wiU it be held ?" asked Alice. 

" To-morrow, in all probability," replied 
the surgeon. " The jury will require to see 
the body, so I would advise you to have it 
placed in the room downstairs, as being 
more convenient. Now, good-bye ; this has 
been a sad affair for you, but I am sure, 
from the attention you have both shown the 
child, nothing will be elicited at the inquest 
which will not tend to your credit." 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



THE LOCK OF HAIB. 

FTER the surgeon had left, a singular 



change came over both Alice and her 
husband. Hitherto they had been so ab- 
sorbed in their sorrow for the death of the 
child that no other thought had occurred to 
them. Now they were more collected, and 
Alice gazed at her husband with a singular 
but indescribable expression on her counten- 
ance. It was an expression neither of great 
sorrow nor anger, nor even of sternness, 
but rather one of keen investigation, as if 
reading his thoughts. Morgan stood before 
her erect and motionless, his eyes bent on the 
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ground, and the tears streaming down his 
face. At last Alice s scrutinizing glance 
ended, and she sank back in her chair, 
saying, 

My God ! what am I to do ? John, you 
had better leave me, and let me collect my 
thoughts. Do not return till the evening, 
and by that time probably I shall have made 
up my mind what to do." 

Morgan, docile as a child, and with the 
tears still upon his cheeks, left the house. 

As soon as Alice heard the door dose after 
him, she attempted to oflfer up a prayer for 
consolation, and that she might be directed 
in the way she was to follow, but her prayer 
was a most imperfect one. It was continu- 
ally broken by bursts of sorrow for her child, 
and no answer seemed to come to her sup- 
plication. She saw plainly that her hus- 
band's life and reputation were in her hands. 
She knew that , the next day she would, by 
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her solemn oath, invoke the Almighty's 
name, that the evidence she would give be- 
fore the coroner should be the truth ; but 
she felt at the same time that the man whom 
she would inculpate was her own husband, 
and that her love for him even then 
almost surpassed the love of women. 
What to do she knew not; nor could she 
come to any conclusion. There she sat, her 
hands clasped together, beside her child's 
dead body, and, with the exception of oc- 
casional bursts of grief, almost as motionless 
as a statue. 

It was nearly evening when the necessity 
for action became apparent to her, for she 
knew her husband would soon return. She 
now rose from her chair, and descended to 
the empty parlour on the ground-floor, taking 
with her a small table, on which she improvis- 
ed the child's bed. She then returned to her 
own room, and, taking the body in her arms, 
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carried it below, and placed it on the bed 
ahe had prepared, in readiness for the in- 
quest the next day. Then, placing a chair 
beside the table, and a rushlight on the 
chimney-piece, she went back to her room 
upstairs, and calmly prepared her husband s 
evening meal. 

It was dark night when Morgan returned. 
His countenance when he entered had on it 
the same expression of profound sorrow and 
humiliation it had worn when he quitted the 
house. Alice made no remark, but simply 
placed a chair for him beside the table, and 
then seating herself nearly opposite, waited 
while he proceeded with his meal. Morgan 
ate but sparingly, and evidently without 
appetite, and in a few minutes pushed the 
food from him. Alice then quietly placed 
the things aside, and asked him if he re- 
quired anything more, as she intended pass- 
ing the night below. Morgan, in a mild 
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tone of voice, said he wanted nothing else ; 
and she then, without wishing him good 
night, left the room, and having lighted the 
rushlight in the death-chamber, she seated 
herself beside the table, determined to pass 
the night in watching and prayer. 

The next morning she left the room, re- 
solved that at the inquest she would tell the 
truth, bringing forward in her husband's 
favour every mitigating circumstance she 
could think of. When she entered the room 
upstairs she found her husband already 
dressed — indeed, it was more than probable 
that, like herself, he had remained watching 
the whole of the night. He made no re- 
mark to her, and she quietly prepared the 
breakfast, and then sat down with him at 
the table. Not a word passed between 
them during the meal, but when it was over 
Alice said to her husband, " I understand 
the inquest will be held to-day, about two 
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o'dock. Take my advice, and do not return 
here till it is over." 

Without a moment's hesitation, Morgan 
took up his hat to obey her, and left the 
room. Alice, as soon as he had quitted 
her, proceeded to clear away the breakfast- 
things. That being over, she took out her 
Bible, and turning to the Psalms, occupied 
herself in reading those which she considered 
most applicable to her case, and occasion- 
ally praying that she might be strengthened 
in the resolution she had come to. 

She had been engaged in this manner for 
some time, when she imagined she heard 
some one in the room beneath her. She 
arose from her chair, and opening the door, 
listened at the top of the staircase, when the 
sound of violent sobbing reached her, as of 
i^ome one in intense grief. Taking off her 
shoes, she crept stealthily downstairs to the 
room in which lay the dead body of her 
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child. The door was partly open, and she 
' looked in. There, prostrate on the ground 
beside the table, she saw the athletic form 
of her husband, with his face towards the 
floor, buried in his hands, weeping bitterly, 
and praying that God would console and 
pardon him for the death of his child. 

There was something terrible in the 
wretched man s grief, so overwhelming was 
it. Alice gazed at her husband for a mo- 
ment, and her heart yearned within her. 
The pity she felt for him in his distress 
brought back the intense love she bore him, 
and she continued to gaze at him till the 
sight grew too painful for her, and she crept 
softly back again to her room upstairs. 
Here she remained in deep thought, endea- 
vouring to regain the resolution she had 
formed — to tell the whole truth at the in- 
quest. On each occasion when she imagined 
she had succeeded, her love for her husband 
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again interposed, and she was as irresolute 
as ever. About mid-day she heard her hus- 
band leave the house, when she commenced 
making preparations for the visit of the 
jury. 

About two o'clock the jury arrived, accom- 
panied by the doctor, who identified the 
corpse ; and that over, they returned to the 
public-house where the inquest was to be 
held. Alice followed them, and was called 
as the first witness. When she came for- 
ward there was a singular expression on her 
countenance— one of settled and inflexible 
determination. Not a tear was to be seen, 
although her eyes were red from weeping. 
The Book was presented to her, and she 
took it in her hand. 

*^ The evidence you shall give shall be the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, so help your God." 

When she had kissed the book, a mo- 
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nientary tremor passed through her frame — 
and but momentary. She then gave back 
the Bible to the person who had administered 
the oath, and stood quietly and resolutely, 
ready to answer the questions that might be 
put to her. When asked to describe the 
circumstances attending the child's death, 
she answered calmly and steadily, but in a 
peculiarly deep tone of voice. She said that 
the child, disturbed by his fathers return 
home, had quitted his bed, and was playing 
about the room, with a ball which bounded 
on the landing and rolled downstairs. He 
then rushed out to save it, and his foot 
slipping, he fell from the top to the bottom 
of the staircase, where he remained motion- 
less. That she had taken him in her arms 
and brought him back into her room, and 
that her husband immediately fetched a doc- 
tor. She answered several other questions 
concerning the death of the child, equally 
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Steadily and collectedly. One of the jury- 
men then asked if she had the ball. She 
had anticipated the question^ and, withdraw- 
ing it from her pocket, placed it on the 
table. 

The jury appeared satisfied, and she again 
took up the ball, and was preparing to 
leave the room, when one of the jurymen 
asked her if her husband had been habitually 
kind to her and the child. She was on the 
point of replying in the affirmative, when a 
singular sensation came over her, and she 
was unable to utter a word. To use her 
own phraseology, she felt as if the finger of 
an angel were pressed upon her lips, and had 
deprived her of the power of speech. In 
vain did she attempt to answer the question 
— not a sound could she utter. Her eyes 
now began to fill with tears, when the jury, 
evidently pitying her condition (for she was 
again expecting her confinement), thought 
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there was no occasion to press the question, 
and she was allowed to leave the room. 

Morgan was the next witness called, and 
his behaviour formed a singular contrast to 
that of his wife. He appeared overwhelmed 
with grief What evidence he bad intended 
to give it is impossible to say. Probably he 
would have told the truth, but having 
heard, when he was standing outside the 
door, the evidence of his wife, he had altered 
his determination. He narrated, as nearly 
as possible, the circumstances as told by his 
wife ; and the tears which poured down his 
cheeks at the time seemed to corroborate 
his statement. 

The doctor was then called, who stated 
that the child had been killed by a fracture 
of the skull. In answer to a question of 
the jury how it might have been caused, he 
replied either by a blow or falling down the 
staircase, which was a remarkably steep one ; 
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and he further added that the parents had 
shown great grief on the occasion. 

The room was now cleared, and without 
hesitation the jury returned a verdict of 
*' Accidental death." 

After Alice had quitted the public-house, 
she proceeded rapidly homewards, feeling 
as she went the same impossibility of speak- 
ing as she had experienced in the inquest- 
room. It left her, however, as soon as she 
entered the house. 

" Oh I my God, pity me, and pardon me 
for what I have done 1 You gave him to. 
me for a husband !" were the first words she 
uttered. 

She then remained in the room for more 
than an hour, expecting Morgan's return. 
When he arrived, she addressed him in a 
calm tone of voice — 

" Morgan, I have this day risked my soul 
to save your life. You must now do what 
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I tell you. I wish to follow my poor boy 
to the grave, and I cannot do that in your 
company. Here are nine shillings for you — 
it is every farthing I have in the world. 
Now go down to the job youVe got, and 
don't return till I've recovered my mind, 
for I feel as if I should go mad I Pray go 
at once, and let there be peace between us !" 

She then placed in his hands a few things 
she had collected together, and Morgan, 
without offering the least opposition, or say- 
ing a word, left the house. 

A short time after her husband's depart- 
ure, Alice put on her bonnet and shawl to 
call on her friend Mrs. Watkins. The latter, 
* who had just heard of the death of the 
child, and the result of the inquest, caught 
poor Alice in her arms, and kissed her 
affectionately ; and when she had released 
her, the two women stood silently looking 
at each other, till Alice's eyes filled with 
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tears. Mrs. Watkins then saw the necessity 
for changmg the current of her friend's 
thoughts, and, asking her to be seated, she 
helped her to take oflF her bonnet and 
shawl. 

"It is all over," Alice said at last. "I 
suppose you have heard of the coroner's in- 
quest?" 

" Yes, my dear, and the verdict too," said 
Mrs. Watkins, casting a scrutinizing glance 
on Alice, who evidently understood her 
meaning. "And now tell me," continued 
her friend, " can I help you in any way ? If 
I can, I Will do it with pleasure." 

" You can indeed," replied Alice ; " and 
without you I don't know what I should 
do. I wish to save my poor boy the dis- 
grace of a parish funeral, and yet I haven't 
a shilling in the house. Could you lend me 
a little money ? I will repay it in a short 
time. Morgan is in good work at Uxbridge, 
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and IVe no doubt will keep steadily at it, 
for he has learnt a good lesson," she con- 
tinued, significantly, " not to go to the 
public-house again. And I will say, when 
he's sober he's as honest and hard-working 
a man, and as good a husband as ever lived." 

"Well, I hope what you say may prove 
true," said Mrs. Watkins. *'The money 
you shall have and welcome, if three pounds 
will be enough. We've only a few shillings 
more than that in the house, and it will 
take a week to get more from the savings- 
bank." 

" That will be plenty," said Alice, grate- 
fully ; and I promise you the first money 
I get you shall have it back." 

" I'm not afraid of you," said Mrs. Wat- 
kins. Pay it back at your leisure. Now 
will you have a cup of tea ?" 

" No, thank you," said Alice ; " I'd better 
go back now. But if you'd come round to- 
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morrow and help me a little in getting my 
things ready, it would be very kind of you," 

Mrs. Watkins having promised to do so, 
Alice left her, and proceeded at once to the 
shop of an undertaker who lived near, and 
arranged with him for a very modest and 
inexpensive funeral. She had still enough 
money left to buy herself some decent mourn- 
ing, and with a few shillings over in her 
pocket, she returned home. 

Alice that night, as on the previous* one, 
attempted to pray beside the body of her 
child, but it was useless. She felt herself 
that her supplications were not heard, or, at 
least, not answered. She tried to put more 
earnestness into her prayers, but she still 
felt they were inefficacious. This disturbed 
state of mind at length gave place to a feel- 
ing of terror, which came over her with 
such force as to overpower for the moment 
her sorrow for the loss of her child. She 
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endeavoured to drive it off, but in vain, and, 
coward-like, she left the room and went up- 
stairs. 

Mrs. Watkins, according to promise, called 
the next day. The two friends first visited 
the room in which lay the body of the 
child, and then they went upstairs, and 
occupied themselves in preparing Alice's 
mourning, Mrs. Watkins not leaving her till 
it was time for her husband to return home. 

The day for the funeral arrived, and then, 
for the first time since she had taken the 
false oath at the coroner's inquest, did Alice's 
maternal affection for her boy return in full 
force. Her grief was overpowering, and it 
was with difficulty she could support herself 
as she followed the child to the grave. In- 
deed, so overcome was she that Mrs. Wat^ 
kins, who had been standing by the grave, 
insisted on taking her home in ^ cab. 

The following morning Alice occupied 
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herself with her domestic affairs. The first 
thing she did was to place in a drawer by 
themselves the clothes and little playthings 
of her child. One by one they were ex- 
amined as she put them aside, each article 
calling to her mind some episode connected 
with it, till she came to the ball. This she 
placed on the table, and gazed on it for 
some minutes with feelings of a singular 
description. She valued it as the favourite 
plaything of her child, and she dreaded it 
as the mute witness of her false oath. So 
great was her terror of it that she one mo- 
ment thought to destroy it, but the next her 
better feelings prevailed, and she drove the 
idea from her. 

At length she appeared to have arrived 
at some definite conclusion, and going to the 
cupboard, she took from it a pen and ink, 
and then wrote on the ball, in the best way 
she could, the words which the doctor, in 
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our introductory chapter, had read on it, 
" May God forgive me I'* She then held the 
ball to the fire till the ink was quite dry, 
when, instead of putting it into the drawer 
with the other toys, she placed it in a bag 
with those relics she considered especially 
worthy to keep. Before closing the bag she 
also added another relic, and certainly the 
dearest of the whole — a lock of her child's 
hair, which she had cut from his head the 
day before the funeral. She first folded it 
in a new sheet of writing-paper, and then 
wrapped round it a piece of black crape, 
which she had saved purposely from her 
mourning. The mouth of the bag she now 
tied up, and then locked it carefully in the 
box in which she was accustomed to keep 
her valuables. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 



BfY FOUKTH GREAT TBOUBLE. 

TTH a saddened heart I left poor Alice 



^ ' Morgan, and entering the cab, drove 
to Storr and Mortimer's, in Bond Street. 
On arriving, I saw one of their assistants 
who had formerly been instrumiental in get- 
ting repaired for me some article of jewelry 
I had entrusted the firm with — I forget 
what. He immediately recognized me, and 
I told him I had brought with me an earring 
to be repaired; and that he would oblige 
me by getting it finished as soon as possible, 
as I might very likely leave England in a 
short time. I then gave him my mother's 
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address in Dover, and told him if he would 
send down the earring when finished, he 
should have a post-office order for the amount 
forwarded him. 

1 now took from my pocket the little 
cardboard box, and drew from it its con- 
tents ; but great was my surprise and terror 
when, on opening the paper in which I had 
enfolded the earring, I found it contained 
only a flat barley-sugar lozenge. For some 
moments I was completely stupefied, but 
was somewhat recalled to myself when, on 
glancing at the assistant, I found he was evi- 
dently with great difficulty tryiag to repress 
a smile. At first I felt angry with him, and 
then a sort of bewilderment came over me. 
I became dizzy, and sank into a chair, and 
I was half conscious that I was turning 
deadly pale. 

The assistant's behaviour was completely 
changed, and, with much sympathy in his 
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tone and manner, he inquired whether I felt 
unwell, and whether he could do anything 
for me. I thanked him, and then the idea 
ooming over me that my conduct must ap- 
pear incomprehensible, I endeavoured to 
regain my self-possession. With an absurd 
attempt at a smile, I told him there had 
been some mistake ; that my little girl had 
been playing with some lozenges which were 
enveloped in white paper, and about the 
same size as that in which I had put the ear- 
ring, but that I would return home and 
fetch it. I rose from my chair, wished him 
good morning, and staggered, rather than 
walked, out of the shop, perfectly conscious, 
the while, that the eyes of the assistant, and 
others present, were following me with no 
very complimentary glances. 

I now entered the cab, and told the man 
to drive rapidly home. On leaving Alice's 
house I had resolved to get through my 
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commissions as speedily as possible, so as 
to arrive home ia time to write by that day's 
post to my mother, telling her of Edmond's 
return, so that she might not be startled at 
his sudden appearance. Now all idea of 
ray mother had vanished, and I mentally 
blamed the slowness of the cabman's pace, 
so urgent was my wish to reach home and 
clear up the mystery of the earring. Ear- 
nestly did I hope that the explanation I had 
given at the jeweller's might prove correct, 
or, at any rate, that I might by mistake have 
placed the lozenge in the box. If so, I should 
either find the earring at home, or it had 
possibly been taken to Deriguy's by Martha; 
and, in the latter case, what would be the 
result? I had no reason whatever to dis- 
trust Deriguy's honesty; on the contrary, 
we had ample proof that he was worthy of 
all confidence in that respect, for since he 
had been in our employ much valuable 
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property had been entrusted to him, and his 
trust had been most faithfully fulfilled. It 
then occurred to me, were all his family as 
well worthy of confidence as himself? I 
remembered the hesitation he had shown 
in speaking of his son, and that I had come 
to the conclusion that his behaviour had 
not been altogether satisfactory to his father. 
If, therefore, the son had obtained possession 
of the earring, it was more than probable I 
should never see it again. 

I now detected myself in attempting to 
accuse young Deriguy of the theft, though 
without the slightest data to go upon ; nay 
more, I was positively forcing myself to 
believe it already to be a fact. At last my 
mind reverted for a moment to another con- 
clusion, and this so painful that, leaning out 
of the window, I insisted angrily on the 
coachman driving faster, as if wishing, by 
the rapidity of the pace, to draw my mind 
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from the thought which had flashed across 
it. The man endeavoured to explain that 
his horse was very tired ; but I would hear 
no excuse, and repeated my request that he 
would drive faster. I then threw myself 
back in the seat, and the painful thought 
again came before me — Could Edmond be 
the guilty party ? Again and again I argued 
against the impossibility of the thought, 
shutting my eyes to the remembrance of the 
act of dishonesty he had formerly com- 
mitted ; but it was all useless, revert to me 
it would, and I was obliged to seek relief 
in that genuine woman's solace — a flood of 
tears. 

At last I arrived at home, where, I sup- 
pose, I must have rung the bell very 
violently, for scarcely a minute elapsed 
before Martha opened the door, with a 
startled and somewhat inquisitive expression 
on her countenance. I pushed by her 
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without speaking a word, and rushing up- 
stairs entered the room ; and there, to ray 
great satisfaction, saw the barley-sugar 
lozenges remaining, sorae on the table, some 
on the chiraney-piece. I gave a sigh of 
relief, and commenced examining them one 
by one ; but, as I went on, my alarm began 
to return, and when I had finished the 
whole, my sorrow was as profound as 
when I entered the room — possibly more 
so. 

I now determined to question Martha on 
the subject. Previous to her entering the 
room, I managed to obtain sufficient self- 
control to see the necessity of not appearing 
frightened before the girl. 

" Martha," I said, " I perceive you have 
not taken the lozenges to your little god- 
child; why did you leave them behind?" 

" Well, ma am, I thought that as Mrs. 
Deriguy is coming here this evening to re- 
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main till you leave to-morrow, she would 
very likely bring little Peggy with her, and 
the lozenges would help to amuse her. J 
told her there was a treat in store for her 
when she came, and I left her guessing what 
it could be." 

And where is Mr. Edmond?" I inquired, 
ray voice trembling as I spoke. 

" I don't know, I'm sure, ma'am. I wasn't 
out more than half-an-hour, and as soon as I 
came back Mr. Edmond left the house, and 
hasn't come in again. I reminded him you'd 
dine at five o'clock." 

I stared at the girl for a moment, and 
then I believe I said, abstractedly, 

" Quite right, Martha, we will dine at five." 

" I hope, ma'am," said Martha, " you'll be 
able to let me go as soon as dinner is over. 
My new place is a long way off, and Mrs. 
Deriguy has promised to come round before 
I go." 
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" Certainly, Martha, you can go as soon 
after dinner as you please." 

She now left the room, and I sat helpless 
in ray chair, utterly unable to determine 
what to do. I made some kind of resolution 
that before I would believe in Edmond's dis- 
honesty I would wait till dinner was ready. 
By that time I felt convinced all would end 
well; if not — but the conclusion was too 
terrible to think of ; and there I sat in a 
state of half torpor, attempting as much as 
possible to drown all thought till Martha 
came to the room to lay the cloth for 
dinner." 

" Are you not too early, Martha ? " I 
asked. 

" No, ma'am, it only wants five minutes to 
five o'clock," 

" Impossible it can be so late," I said ; then 
taking out my watch, I found it was already 
five o'clock. 
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The dinner was placed on the table, and I 
waited sorae minutes longer to allow Edmond 
time to come in. Martha reminded me that 
the dinner would be getting cold, and roused 
by the girl's remark I sat down to the table. 
I attempted to ask a blessing on the food 
before me. My lips might have said it, but 
my thoughts were addressed to the Deity in 
a prayer imploring that my brother might 
return to me. I endeavoured to put on the 
appearance of eating, but all in vain — I could 
not swallow a morsel. 

" Leave the things," I said to Martha ; 
" they can remain on the table till Mr. Ed- 
mond comes home. You can go now as 
soon as you please, I will open the door to 
Mrs. Deriguy." 

" Oh ! she's here already, ma'am, so you 
needn't trouble about that. Shall I take 
the lozenges downstairs to little Peggy ?" 

^' No — yes, take them away. No," I said, 
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trying to put on a smile, "place them in the 
table-drawer for the present, and let the 
child find them." And this I said with the 
determination to examine them again. 

Yes, ma'am,"" said Martha, doing, as I 
told her, " and I'll tell Peggy to search when 
I'm gone^ and that she'll find something 
shell like. It will be fine fun for her,'* con- 
tinued Martha, as she closed the door after 
her. 

Martha's words, " fine fun for her," kept 
striking on my ear as if, in the state of sorrowl 
was in, the very words were a bitter mockery. 
Half an hour afterwards I heard a cab drive 
up to the door. I started to the window, 
hoping to see Edmond descend from it. No 
— it was only Martha, who had fetched it 
for herself and her luggage, and a few 
minutes afterwards she came in to bid me 
good-bye." 

Night came on, and Mrs. Deriguy brought 
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me in candles — I had not even noticed it 
was getting dark. Hour after hour passed, 
but Edmond did not arrive. At last, when 
eleven o'clock struck, I rang the bell for 
Mrs. Deriguy, and told her to go to bed ; 
and shortly afterwards I heard hers and her 
husband's footsteps ascending the staircase 
leading to the attics. I remained till long 
past midnight, listening with intense anxiety 
for the sound of the door-bell. At last my 
hearing became so exquisitely acute that I 
could as distinctly hear the footsteps of the 
few passengers who passed the house as if 
they had been walking in the room, and 
earnestly did I hope that one among them 
would stop at our door. No such good 
fortune — all passed ; and with the exception 
of the solitary policeman on his beat, not a 
sound more was heard. 

T could endure the suspense no longer. I 
crept stealthily downstairs, and softly un- 
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barring the street door, I gazed out into 
the square, hoping to see Edmond. For 
some time no one came, but at last foot- 
steps were heard, and I looked in that 
direction, when a strong glare of light fell 
on my face with such intensity as completely 
to dazzle me. It was only the lantern of a 
policeman, who, now seeing the door open 
rapidly, approached it. I felt some excuse 
was necessary, and told the man I was ex- 
pecting my brother home, and could not 
understand the reason he had not arrived ; 
and to avoid any remark on his part, T re- 
treated into the house, and closed the door 
after me. 

By way of keeping near at hand, so as to 
hear Edmond the moment he arrived, I 
entered the parlour on the ground-floor, 
where I remained standing, all the furniture 
having been removed after the sale. The 
description my mother had given me of 
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finding, my poor father in the anxious atti- 
tude of prayer the night Edmond absconded 
from home, came vividly before me, till at 
last I could almost picture the dear old man 
in his terrible sorrow. I knelt down to 
prayer like him, but I hardly succeeded, for 
I almost fancied his spirit was standing by 
my side, in the same manner that my dear 
mother had stood beside him. After rising 
from my knees, I wandered in the dark 
about the different rooms, listening atten- 
tively for any ring at the door-belL I went 
into the drawing-room, and when there re- 
called to mind the look of intense sorrow 
my poor father had cast on me the day I 
visited him after the discovery of Edmond's 
act of dishonesty with the bank-notes en- 
trusted to him. 

In this room I remained till the first rays of 
dawn appeared, and with them all the hopes 
that I had nourished in the night vanished, 
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and the stern fact that my brother had 
again absconded, after committing a gross 
act of dishonesty, came before me with all 
its frightful reality. Morning at last came, 
and I saw the necessity for concealing, as 
much as possible, the terrible disgrace which 
had fallen on me and my dear mother, and 
I crept noiselessly to my bedroom. Here I 
remained on my bed till I heard the 
Deriguys leave their room and descend the 
staircase, when I endeavoured to obliterate 
as much as possible all marks of sorrow 
from my countenance. Mrs. Deriguy pre- 
pared me some breakfast ; and after swallow- 
ing a cup of tea — ^for I could eat nothing — 
I felt somewhat refreshed. Shortly after- 
wards I sent for a cab, and then, oppressed 
with sorrow and sad remembrances, I quitted 
the house in which I had resided for so 
many years, never again to return to it. 
Nothing occurred worthy of notice during 
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my journey to Dover, where my mother 
and little daughter received me with open 
arms. Of course I tried to appear cheerful 
before my mother, but hardly succeeded, 
though she evidently attributed my sadness 
to the sorrow I naturally felt at leaving the 
old house. Of my brother Edmond I said 
not one word, and was supported in my 
resolution by the fact that I had given him 
our address at Dover, and he could write or 
come there if he pleased. My mother made 
many inquiries about what had taken place 
since she left me in town, and among other 
questions she asked what I had done with 
the emerald earring. I had already pre- 
pared myself with an untruth, which 1 trust, 
gentle reader, you will admit to be a venial 
one. 

" I am sorry to say I have lost it, mam- 
ma," I said. 

" Oh, my dear," she replied, "I am grieved 
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. to hear that — it will spoil the pair. How- 
ever, it is done now, and cannot be helped. 
I will give you the other one, and you can do 
what you like with it." And I have kept it 
always, as a keepsake of my dear mother. 
It is the one mentioned in the second chap- 
ter of my narrative as being found among 
my relics. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

A SURPRISE. 

Tl TY mother had anticipated that the me- 
^^■^ lancholy under which I was suflfering 
on my arrival at Dover would, after a few 
days, pass away ; but in this she was mis- 
taken, for it seemed rather to increase than 
otherwise, frequently obliging me to leave 
the room to conceal my tears. The chief 
cause of my sorrow was not hearing from 
Edmond, as I had hoped, without much 
probability of the hope being realized, that 
all would yet be explained. Day after day, 
however, passed, and still the same silence 
respecting him. At last my mother began 
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to feel uneasy at my continued depression, 
and questioned me on it. I could not, of 
course, tell her the reason, and merely 
replied that I had not felt very well of late, 
but that no doubt in a few days, with quiet- 
ude and the sea air, I should fully recover. 
My mother, thinking I had probably over- 
fatigued myself when in London, accepted 
the excuse, and we said no more on the 
subject. 

Time, at length, that great softener of all 
sorrows, began somewhat to dull the sharp- 
ness of mine. I now daily strolled about 
with my little daughter and her nurse on 
the parade ; or, as a treat, would take Ade- 
line down to the harbour to watch the foreign 
steamboats arrive. My mother would occa- 
sionally accompany us, but afterwards, from 
taking a violent cold, she was confined to 
the house. During the time I generally 
remained with her, only leaving home 
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when I had any commission to attend to in 
the town. Our lives passed very quietly, 
without our making any acquaintances, nor 
did we wish for them. 

One morning, when speaking of the iso- 
lated state in which we lived, and our not 
having met any of our old friends, or 
formed new ones, my mother told me, 
laughing, that there, was one exception — 
little Adeline. 

" She has made an acquaintance," con- 
tinued my mother, " and one who seems to 
admire her so much that if, Clara, you do 
not look sharp after your little daughter, 
you may some day lose her. She has, when 
out with her nurse, excited immense ad- 
miration in the breast of a gentleman, and 
the admiration seems to be reciprocated." 

" Are you quite sure, mamma, that love 
is not being made to the nurse under cover 
of the child?" T said. "Sarah is a very 
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pretty girl, and with the number of idle 
young men about here, such a deception 
might be very possible." 

" Sarah is a very prudent as well as a 
pretty girl, my dear," replied my mother, 

and I do not think there is much fear on 
her account. At the same time, it is just as 
well that we should keep our eyes open. I 
do not think there is much danger, how- 
ever, in the present case ; Adeline's admirer 
seems to be a very gentlemanly man." 

" Who can it be, mamma ?" I said. 

" I really do not know, my dear — neither 
his name, nor what he is," replied my mo- 
ther ; " and what makes me more secure in 
Sarah's prudence is that she appears to have 
made no inquiries." 

**But Adeline has said nothing to me 
about it," I remarked. 

*'No, my dear, she has not seen him 
for several days, Sarah tells me, and very 
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possibly he has faded from the child's 
memory altogether," 

Shortly after this conversation I left home 
to make a purchase in the High Street, 
telling my mother that on my return I 
should meet Adeline and the nurse on the 
beach, and go for a stroll with them up the 
Castle Hill. My purchase in the High 
Street was soon made, and I proceeded to- 
wards the harbour, when I saw in the pas- 
sage to the spiral staircase leading to the 
barracks, two gentlemen, one an officer in 
uniform, the other, though in plain clothes, 
evidently a military man. Without know- 
ing why, my heart throbbed when I saw 
him, for the moment my eyes fell on him I 
recognised the Colonel in the Guards who 
had been my partner at the first ball at the 
French Ambassador's. I said my heart 
throbbed — but why it should have done so 
I know not, for I can conscientiously de- 
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clare I had not cast a thought on him for 
years past. I do not know why I should 
have done so, but the moment I saw him 
I crossed over to the other side of the way, 
and looked at the shop windows as I walked 
along, though without the remotest idea what 
was in them. Arrived at the harbour, I be- 
gan to deliberate whether I should take my 
promised walk with Adeline, or return direct 
home. Then, angry with myself for re- 
maining a moment in doubt, I hurried to 
the beach, where I found my little girl, and 
we went together to the Castle Hill. After 
about an hour, beginning to feel fatigued, I 
proposed returning home, and we descended 
into the town. Adeline then asked me to 
give her some money, as she wanted to buy 
something, when she and Sarah quitted me, 
and I continued my road homeward. 

A short time afterwards, when seated 
with my mother in the drawing-room, the 
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child came in, bringing with her some 
jujubes she had purchased as a present for 
her grandmamma. Of course they were 
received with great pleasure by my mother, 
who kissed the child affectionately for 
thinking of her. But, warmly as my 
mother testified her affection, it did not 
satisfy little Adeline, and I was obliged to 
interfere to prevent a repayment she was 
insisting on — that my mother should give her 
a kiss for every jujube she had brought her. 
Having somewhat relieved my mother from 
these boisterous marks of Adeline s affection, 
she asked her how she had enjoyed her walk, 
and to give a description of all she had seen- 
This Adeline did, and concluded by saying, 
" Oh, grandmamma ! who do you think we 
met, just as we were turning round the cor- 
ner of the parade to come home ?" 

" I cannot guess, my dear." 

" Why, the same gentleman who used 
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to speak to me when I first came here." 

" And what did he say to you ?" 

" Oh I he asked me what my name was^ 
and I told him Adeline de Vernieul ; and 
then he asked me where I lived, and I told 
him at No. 4, on the Parade ; and he shook 
hands with me, and I came home/' 

" I expect I am right in my suspicions," I 
said, in an undertone, to my mother. What 
possible interest could he have in knowing 
where the child lived, or her name ?" 

" Well, my dear, you probably may be 
right, and I must say it looks like it. We 
must, as I said before, keep a sharp look 
out, and speak to Sarah if we notice any 
encouragement on her part." 

In the afternoon, when Adeline was 
ready dressed to take her walk, she was 
standing at the window waiting for Sarah, 
when she suddenly exclaimed, clapping her 
hands, " There he is ! I see him I'' and she 
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began nodding with great earnestness to 
some person she saw. 

Curiosity impelled me to go to the win- 
dow to see who it was, but I had hardly 
reached it when I turned suddenly away, 
Adeline's new acquaintance was no oth^ 
than Colonel Morpeth. 

Although I so suddenly quitted the win- 
dow, I felt under the impression that he had 
seen me. This gave me great annoyance, 
more so than I can easily express, and yet 
why I cannot even now explain to myself. 
For some days after I did not leave the 
house, nor did I approach the window near 
enough to be seen at that time of day when 
people mostly frequented the parade. At 
length the uneasy feeling subsided, and I 
ventured out. Impunity creates courage, 
whether false or real, and I had now lost 
all dread of meeting the Colonel. One day, 
when walking with Adeline, he came up to 
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US, and spoke to the child. Then looking 
earnestly at me he said : 

" I am sure I have had the pleasure of 
meeting you before." 

I endeavoured to stammer out that I did 
not remember him, but I felt I was doing it 
very artificially, and that he saw through me, 
and this made me more confused than ever. 

" I am sure I cannot be mistaken," he 
said; "I met you twice at the French 
Ambassador s, and, on the former occasion, 
I remember perfectly well you were my first 
partner. Your name, I think, is Miss 
Levesque?" 

I now felt more uncomfortable than 
before, and the feeling was increased by 
Adeline sa3dng : 

" No, my mamma s name is Madame de 
Vernieul. It s grandmamma who is called 
l^rs. Levesque." 

" I did not know you were married," he 
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said, and it struck me there was something 
like disappointment in his tone; "I hope 
M. de Vernieul is well." 

I hesitated, now fairly at bay, when Ade- 
line, who had been taught to believe her 
father was dead — better so than that the 
child should know the degraded being he 
was I — ^said to him, 

" No, my poor papa isn't alive ; he died 
when I was a tiny thing." 

What was I to do ? — I not only felt con- 
fused, but also convinced that Colonel Mor- 
peth noticed it. I had but one alternative, 
and that was to leave him ; so, wishing him 
good morning, I drew Adeline away, and 
returned home. My troubles were not yet 
ended. As soon as we were together in the 
drawing-room, Adeline said : 

"Oh, grandmamma! we met that same 
gentleman again to-day." 

You do not mean the gentleman who 
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has spoken to you so often, do you said 
my mother, rather coolly. 

" Yes, grandmamma, and mamma knows 
him too, and he knew her long before I was 
bom, and called her Miss Levesque." 

" Who is he, Clara ?" said my mother, in 
a tone of surprise. 

I replied that I had forgotten his name, 
putting my finger on my lips at the moment, 
and, as I thought, unobserved by the child, 
as a sign to my mother that I did not wish 
to be questioned further on the subject 
But Adeline was too quick for me. 

"What do you put your finger up for, 
mamma ?" 

"That you should not talk to me, my 
dear." 

" Your mamma is afraid of your making 
my head worse," replied my mother, hazard- 
ing an excuse for my behaviour. " Now do 
not talk any more, there's a good child," 
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Adeline obeyed her, and commenced 
amusing herself with her doll; but my 
mother 8 curiosity was aroused, and she was 
one pf those who could not sit quietly under 
a feeling of the kind. Presently she said to 
Adeline, in a somewhat petulant manner 
(who, by the way, had been, for her, re- 
markably quiet), 

*' My dear, the noise you make quite runs 
through my head. Take your doll upstairs, 
and stay with Sarah, there's a good child, 
and I will send for you presently, when I 
feel a little better." 

Adeline had hardly closed the door when 
my mother said to me, 

" Who is this person you met, Clara ?" 

" It was Colonel Morpeth, the son of Sir 
Thomas Morpeth, whom we met twice at the 
Ambassador's ball. I had forgotten him at 
first," — (may I be forgiven for the false- 
hood!) — "but he made himself known to 
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me, and then I remembered him. Do you 
not, mamma I continued, pretending that 
the glance she gave was one mutely asking 
for further information, instead of being what 
it really was, one of surprise at the colour 
flying into my cheeks. " You surely must 
remember him ; his mother was the lady 
who had the splendid suit of diamonds." 

"/ remember him perfectly well," said 
my mother, with great emphasis on the pro- 
noun, and giving me a penetrating glance. 

Yes, I remember him perfectly well, and 
am astonished you did not when you met 
him. He was, in my opinion, the hand- 
somest and most gentlemanly man at the 
ball." 

" Your memory, mamma, is possibly clearer 
than mine, from the fact that he showed 
you more attention than me," I said, mak- 
ing a somewhat abortive attempt at a laugh. 

" Nonsense, Clara," said my mother ; then, 
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sinking back into her chair, she remained 
for some time silent. 

I was grateful to her for her silence, 
especially as I fully understood the current 
of her thoughts. She was bitterly regret- 
ting that, of my two admirers at the ball, 
he had not been the one who was to be my 
Jjusband — as if he would have had me, even 
if M. de Vemieul had not proposed to me ! 

After remaining for some time silent, my 
mother gave me another of her penetrating 
Ranees, and then said, 

" Clara, did he ask you anything about 
M. de Vernieul?" 

" He began to speak on the subject, but I 
made some excuse, a clumsy one, I fear, and 
hurried home." 

" I think, when you go out again, dear, I 
will try to go with you, in case you should 
meet him again ; you could then introduce 
him to n)e, for I daresay he has quite for- 

u2 
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gotten mey notwithstanding the attention you 
say he paid me." 

" What can you mean, mamma ?" I said. 

He is the last person whose acquaintance I 
should wish to keep up." 

'* I do not propose you should keep it up, 
my dear. But if I meet him afterwards, I 
might have an opportunity of explaining to 
him what has taken place." 

Why, mamma, should you do anything of 
the kind ?" I said, almost angrily, and feel- 
ing the tears coming into my eyes. " Do 
you not think the sorrows I have endured 
and my punishment are not ample, without 
making them known to a man who is a total 
stranger to us ? Let me implore you not 
to speak to him about it." 

** I am sorry, Clara, to refuse you anything, 
but I must do so on this occasion. Remem- 
ber you have the welfare and respectability 
of your child to keep in mind, and without 
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a person knows the whole circumstances, 
he may be likely to form a very incorrect 
opinion of you both. No, my dear, I shall 
certainly speak to the Colonel, if I meet 
him ; and I am sure, with a little reflection, 
you will admit I have acted wisely." 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

A childben's party. 

npHAT night, after the conversation with 
my mother related in the last chapter, 
was for me a sleepless one. I could not dis- 
pute the correctness of her argument that it 
was necessary, both for my own respecta- 
bility and that of my dear child, that the 
Colonel should be made acquainted with the 
circumstances of my case. At first I at- 
tempted to show that if we left Dover and 
went abroad, the necessity for any explana- 
ation would thereby be obviated. But on 
second thoughts it occurred to me that it 
might add additional suspicion to my be- 
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haviour. Still my spirit revolted at the idea 
of my unfortunate marriage being brought 
under the knowledge of any one — that man 
above all other. And why? I endeavour- 
ed to answer that question, but found it im- 
possible. The fact existed, however, and the 
more I thought over the matter, the more 
repugnant did it appear to me, till at last I 
resolved that at any rate I would get my 
toother to postpone her intention for the mo- 
ment, and in the meantime I would avoid 
all opportunity of meeting the Colonel. 

The next morning, when sitting alone with 
my mother, I broached the subject to her, and 
in as politic a manner as possible. I told 
her that, on reflection, I could not dispute 
the justice of her argument, but at the same 
time the explanation she proposed giving to 
the Colonel was to me so exquisitely painful 
that I hoped she would either relinquish 
the idea, or postpone it for the present — at 
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any rate till I had nerved up ray courage in 
a better manner than I could then do. My 
mother attempted to maintain her position, 
but I so earnestly implored her that at; last 
she gave way, though with the full under- 
standing that she should use her own jidg- 
ment in the matter, if she considered ciraim- 
stances justified her in doing so. 

And here again I had cause to repent dif- 
fering from my mother in opinion. Her 
head was not only wiser, but a great ded 
clearer than mine. For some time I reso- 
lutely kept to my determination of avoiding 
all opportunity of meeting the Colonel ; but 
I will not deny that, although I placed myself 
at the window in such a position that I could 
not be seen, I occasionally saw him on the 
parade. Did I wish to meet him, or imagine 
that he wished to see me ? Certainly not. 
I can declare that, to my full knowledge and 
belief, curiosity alone impelled me — at any 
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rate, I conscientiously thought so. He met 
Adeline frequently, and always asked after 
me. My mother had now adopted a differ- 
ent policy with the child, and instead of 
joking with her on the acquaintance she had 
made, she used, whenever Adeline spoke of 
the Colonel, abruptly to change the subject. 
She moreover told Sarah to avoid meeting 
him as much as possible ; or if he spoke to 
the child, to form some excuse for drawing 
her away. Sarah seemed somewhat sur- 
prised, and even sulky, as if she imagined 
my mother was actuated by some feeling 
concerning her. However, she made no 
remark, and for some days we heard no- 
thing of the Colonel. I suppose it must have 
been at least a fortnight after his speaking 
to me when, one day, I was out by myself 
and met him again. He addressed me, and 
although he said no more than the rules of 
common courtesy would allow, there was 
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evidently an empressement in his manner 
which seemed to indicate he felt more than 
he said. The moment I perceived it I 
determined to stop all further conversation, 
and pleading an engagement, I wished him 
adieu and hurried on. 

Before arriving at home I turned over in 
my mind whether I had made my mothet 
any promise that I would inform her if I 
met the Colonel. I could remember none, 
so, coward-like, kept the adventure to my- 
self But, although I did not mention to 
my mother my having met him, in justice to 
myself I should state that not only did I keep 
within doors for several days, but I avoided 
looking for him on the parade. 

All went on smoothly for more than a 
week, when Adeline complained to me one 
day that Sarah had been very unkind to her. 
She had met the Colonel, she said, and he 
had proposed taking her into a confectioner s 
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shop and giving her some cakes, but that 
Sarah would not alloW her, and had insisted 
on her coming home, saying her mamma 
wanted to speak to her. The child then 
asked me if Sarah had not told a story, and 
whether it was not very wicked of her. 

This was certainly a very puzzling ques- 
tioh to answer, but I did so with the best 
sophistry I could summon up at the moment. 
I told her that Sarah was quite right — that 
I wanted her at home. And then again 
came the proof that one falsehood is gene- 
rally the father of another, for the child 
asked me what I wanted her for. I was 
obliged to find some reply ; and so on, till at 
last I wa3 driven to invent a final excuse for 
sehding her from the room. 

Another week passed, and Adeline never 
mentioned having met the Colonel. My 
curiosity was, I admit, greatly excited on 
the subject, and I felt strongly inclined to 
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question either the child or Sarah — pru- 
dence, however, withheld me. I must 
also acknowledge that I felt disposed to 
watch for him on the parade; but the 
thought had hardly been formed before 
womanly pride taught me how unwomanly 
on act of the kind, under all circumstances, 
would be, and I abstained. The Colonel's 
name was now never mentioned, and we all 
seemed, as if by common consent, to avoid 
the subject. I soon began to take short 
walks in the vicinity of the house, or on 
shopping expeditions in the town, watching 
warily for his appearance, that I might con- 
trive to avoid him before he saw me. As 
we never met, I assumed (what proved to 
be a reality) that he had left Dover ; and I 
must confess that, greatly as I admired him, 
I felt considerably relieved at his absence. 

Some weeks now passed over without 
anything occurring to disturb the quiet cur- 
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rent of our lives. We met with no one of 
the few acquaintances we had, nor did my 
mother or myself form any new ones. With 
Adeline it was different, for she had made 
many friends, though all now were children 
of her own age. With one in particular she 
had struck up a great intimacy, and had re- 
quested me to allow her to invite the child 
to our house. We had already made in- 
quiries as to the reputation of the Martin 
family, and found they were people of high 
respectability. Mrs. Martin was the wife 
of a major in the regiment quartered in 
the barracks on the cliff, but who had 
taken a house not far from us on the parade. 
I granted my child's request, and sent an 
invitation to little Mary Martin to spend an 
afternoon with Adeline; and on the day 
named she arrived, accompanied by her 
mother, who had taken the opportunity of 
calling to make our acquaintance. Mrs. 
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Martin appeared a nice, amiable, unaffected 
woman, and, like myself, had but qne child, 
little Mary, 

While the children were playing together, 
my mother and myself carried on a some- 
what lively conversation with our new 
visitor. We avoided as much as possible 
touching on subjects connected with the 
officers quartered at Dover, though we 
listened with considerable attention to Mrs. 
Martin's remarks upon them. She told us 
that among them several were married, but 
they visited principally among themselves, 
forming a very agreeable little coterie. She 
then spoke of several by name, mentioning 
their grades in the army, and giving a 
description of their families. We listened 
with breathless attention, expecting to hear 
something about the Colonel, but his name 
never dropped from her lips, and neither 
my mother nor myself had the courage to 
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allude to him. Mrs. Martin then inquired 
if it was our intention to remain long in 
Dover. This was a somewhat difficult ques-: 
tion to answer, for, to say the truth, we had 
lately had some difference of opinion on the 
subject, I wishing to leave England, and my 
mother, though not altogether opposing it, 
expressing but little pleasure at the idea* 
Finding my mother had some difficulty in 
replying to Mrs. Martin's question, I at once 
took the onus on myself. I mentioned that 
jny dear father's death had been so severe a 
shock to us that we had hardly yet had an 
opportunity of deciding what our future 
movements should be. 

" We had thought," I said, " of residing 
abroad for some years, but whether we 
should carry out that intention was uncer- 
tain." 

Mrs. Martin then inquired what part of 
the Continent we should reside in if we left 
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England. On this point I was unable, or 
rather unwilling, to give her any answer, 
and I made some excuse for changing the 
conversation. We continued chatting to- 
gether for some time longer ; and then Mrs. 
Martin, after expressmg a hope that we 
should become more intimate, took her leave 
of us, little Mary accompanying her. 

A few days later I paid Mrs. Martin a 
return visit Nothing took place at our 
meeting beyond the ordinary conventional 
conversation on occasions of the kind, 
though at the same time we appeared to 
have formed the basis of a warm friendship. 
My mother was most favourably impressed 
by Mrs. Martin's manners and conversation. 
We afterwards met several times in the 
streets, or on the parade, our intimacy in- 
creasing on each occasion. 

One morning Adeline rushed into the 
room where I was sitting, bringing with her 
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a letter she had just received; and as of 
course she was unable to read it, she begged 
me to do so for her. I opened it, and, to 
the child's intense joy, found it to contain an 
invitation for Adeline to join a little party 
of Mary Martin's friends the following after- 
noon ; and further, that if Madame de Ver- 
nieul would accompany her, it would give 
her mamma great pleasure. I, of course, 
could easily perceive the letter was written 
by Mrs. Martin herself, so I immediately 
wrote back a reply in Adeline's name, ac- 
cepting the invitation for both. 

It would be impossible to describe the 
state of pleasurable excitement the poor 
child was in from the moment she received 
the invitation till it was time for her to 
leave the house. During the whole of the 
day her tongue never ceased for one mo- 
ment, and so much difficulty had Sarah to 
get her to sleep at night that I began to 
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fear the excitement might prove prejudicial 
to her. Although we were not to leave 
home until four o'clock, breakfast was 
scarcely over before she commenced teazing 
Sarah about the frock she was to wear ; and 
had I not insisted on her going out for her 
walk as usual, I believe she would have 
wanted to be dressed fully six hours before 
there was any necessity for her being so. 

At length the time came for preparations 
to be made, and, when completed, I must 
say, without any maternal vanity, Adeline 
not only looked a very beautiful child, but 
promised fair to be the helle of the party. 

We now left home and proceeded to 
Mrs. Martin's house, where many of the 
guests had already assembled, some of them 
accompanied by their mammas. At child- 
ren's parties shyness soon wears off, and it 
was so on the present occasion, for the 
noise the little children made was so great 
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that'the elders of the party were obliged to 
seek shelter in the dining-room' below. 
Most of the ladies present were wives of 
the officers in tl;ie garrison, and their con- 
versation turned generally on subjects in 
which I had no interest. Then one of their 
husbands dropped in, and then another, and 
then shortly afterwards two other gentle- 
men came, one of whom was announced as 
Major Sterling, the other Colonel Morpeth. 
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